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TO OUR READERS. 





Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
‘Spectator’? regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is en sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are. satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
Tne Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








yr r 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

JUBLIC attention during the past weck has been focused on 
the Conference, first of the Prime Ministers and then of the 
experts, called to consider German reparations, German finance, 
and Allied debts. M. Poincaré’s proposals, summarized below, 
were submitted to the financial experts, who decided by a 
majority that they were impracticable. Since, however, the 
French Prime Minister was not prepared to withdraw his proposals, 
the position thus created must be considered to be very grave. 





At the same time, this obvious seriousness makes all con- 
cerned most anxious not to do anything in a hurry, and not to 
break even the thinnest thread, if such a thread is still preventing 
complete severance. We may therefore feel sure that the 
Cabinet, which has hastily been summoned and is meeting as we 
write, will make a supreme effort to induce France not to insist 
upon her pound of flesh, but, instead, to adopt what we are 
certain must be the right policy, that of treating Germany 
in such a way that she will become able to pay something 
substantial instead of nothing to France. 


In the last resort, the source of trouble is the inability of the 
French Government and French people to believe that “ half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” They keep on insisting that they 
have got it down in black and white, and on Papier Timbré, that 
they are to have a whole loaf. When it is pointed out to them 
that half the “ agreed loaf” has already slipped over the edge 
of the precipice and that the other half is going to follow its 


example unless something is done very quickly, they keep on 
repeating: ‘‘ But we were promised, and are entitled to, a 
whole loaf!” 





It seems to us that what should be done during the very short 
breathing space which is allowal us—action of some kind cannot 
be long postponed—is to think out some plan for giving 
France that sense of security which alone will enable her to 
think calmly instead of wildly in regard to what Frenchmen no 
doubt quite honestly think is the German “ menace.” We have 
always held that it would pay us both morally and financially 
to give France a written guarantee that we would stand by her 
to our last man if she were wantonly and unjustly attacked by 
Germany. To say that, and to say it plainly and straightfor- 
wardly in a treaty, is not to incur any new or dangerous respon- 
sibility. We all know quite well that we should not, and indeed, 
could not, allow Germany to attack France. We know also that 
there is, humanly speaking, no danger of such an attack. There- 
fore, to do that which would quiet the nerves of the French and 
make our view of the reparations question prevail is clearly 
our policy. 


We tell the French that there is no hope of getting anything 
out of Germany unless we first put Germany on her feet and 
enable her to become prosperous enough to pay France and the 
rest of the Allies what she owes them. But France, unsecured— 
as she thinks—by any agreement with the Allies, shivers at the 
thought of putting Germany on her feet. Therefore, it is but 
right and natural to say that the Powers who want Germany to 
be put on her feet should promise the French that no such 
German revival shall increase the danger of France. 

Next, we could still further make the road of common sense 
easy to France by telling her that,if our plan for reducing repara- 
tions is allowed to prevail, we will wipe out, or, at any rate, 
greatly reduce, the sum owed to us by France. This is not 





coercion, but it is obvious that if France were to insist upon her 
| pound of flesh, and so were to ruin Germany, we must collect our 
| debts from France. To say moreatthe present moment in regard 

to the situation may only do harm. Therefore, we postpone 
| further comment on the Conference till the matters involved 
are decided. 


On Wednesday, Lord Grey of Fallodon made a speech at 
Oxford which shows that his judgment, his reasonableness, and 
his instinct for the middle course and the moderate course is still 
as strong as ever. Lord Grey began his speech by showing how 
essential it is, not only as a matter of expediency, but as a matter 
of justice, to keep the question of our debt to America and of the 
Allies’ debt to us entirely separate. “* Here in a great emergency 
was a chance of doing a big thing; and the Government have 
chosen to do a little thing.” 





After further criticism very much on the line adopted by us 
last week, Lord Grey laid down specifically four very sound 
principles in regard to the settlement of the debt question :— 


‘** No one contemplates that we should give up that £900,000,000 
for nothing. We want a settlement of reparations; there are 
four points that must go to make a settlement :— 

(1) German reparations must be reduced to a manageable and 
practicable amount. 

(2) There must be a moratorium of adequate duration for the 
payment of reparations. 

(3) All that is possible must be done to put Germany on her feet. 

(4) When all that is arranged, and provided that Germany 
fulfils her Treaty obligations, Germany should be admitted 
to the League of Nations. 

Germany undoubtedly owes us reparations to the utmost 
extent that she can pay. But if you want to get money from 
a debtor you must do something to put him on his feet so as ta 
enable him to earn the money which he must pay. Apparently 
it is contemplated to raise an international loan for Germany, 
and the sooner it is arranged the better.” 
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Lord Grey urged the duty of supporting the League of Nations. 
We are anxious to see Germany inside the League of Nations, 
but one of the conditions must be that she keeps her Treaty 
obligations; and one of these obligations is to keep down her 
naval and military forees to very small amounts. Lord Grey 
ended his speech by a short reference to home affairs. Coalition, 
he declared, was not natural to our politics and not healthy. 


The Prime Minister on Monday received the French Premier, 
the Italian Foreign Minister, the Belgian Premier and the 
Japanese Ambassador at Downing Street to consider once again 
the interminable question of German reparations. According 
to the official report M. Poincaré began by complaining afresh 
that France had spent £1,600,000,000 in repairing the damage 
done, and that the interest on this vast sum, which should have 
been paid by Germany, had upset French finances. France 
could not reduce her armaments because, lacking the guarantees 
that had been given and then withdrawn, she felt insecure. 
She could not raise more money by taxation, because she had 
not many very rich citizens and her indirect taxes were heavy. 
M. Poincaré declared that if Germany was financially distressed 
it was her own fault, as she had indulged in reckless capital 
expenditure and had persistently inflated her currency. There- 
fore France could not agree to a suspension of reparation pay- 
ments for two years, as Germany desired, unless the Allies 
received “ productive guarantees.” 


Mr. Lloyd George in reply reminded M. Poincaré that all 
the Allies had suffered greatly and not France alone. He 
quoted an American estimate showing that the War had cost 
us 49,000,000,000 dollars—almost as much as it cost France 
and Italy together, though the estimate did not include the 
enormous damage done by the Germans in Northern France. 
Germany owed us for reparation alone £1,000,000,000. French 
provinces had been devastated, but our trade had been devas- 
tated too, and we had four or five million people affected by 
unemployment, whereas the total population of the wasted 
French provinces was only two millions. Mr. Lloyd George 
tried to convince M. Poincaré that Germany had really been 
disarmed and was no longer formidable as a military Power. 
She had, he said, paid £500,000,000—a figure, we may note, 
which includes the alleged value of German State property 
In the ceded territories. The state of the exchanges, like a 
clinical thermometer in a case of fever, showed that Germany 
was ina bad way. The Prime Minister declared that he wanted 
to get as much as he could from Germany, but the methods 
adopted must be such as would yield practical results. It was 
then agreed that the proposals made by M. Poincaré should 
be examined by a committee. It was announced on Thursday 
that the committee could not come to an agreement. 


The precise measures suggested by M. Poincaré have not 
been made public. It seems, however, that he would have 
the Allies appropriate the levy on German exports, valued at 
£62,000,000, the revenue of the German Customs in the Rhine- 
land, valued at £15,000,000, a tax on German coal and the 
profits on the German State forests, yielding £7,500,000, and 
perhaps the profits on the German State railways as well as 
three-fifths of the shares in Rhineland factories. Whether 
the estimated sums could be raised without the willing and 
active co-operation of the German Government seems doubtful, 
and it is clear that the Germans are in no mood to give such 
assistance. According to the Z'imes Berlin correspondent, the 
German Government are not raising enough tax-revenue to 
mect their domestic expenditure, but are living from hand to 
mouth on the proceeds of Treasury Bills. The French regard 
the Germans as wilful defaulters and, unless French suspicions 
can be dissipated, it does not look as if very much can come of 
the new Conference. The question at bottom is one not of 
figures but of sentiment. Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to 
believe that the Germans, if tactfully handled, will try to pay 
what they owe, whereas M. Poincaré, profoundly sceptical, 
thinks that the Germans will not pay a mark unless they are 


forced to do so. 


The German Government last week replied to the French 
warning about the repayment of private debts by professing 
an inability to pay even £500,000 a month in place of the 
2,000,000 due under the agreement. M. Poincaré therefore 


announced on Sunday thaé no further payments would be made 
to private German creditors or owners of property in France 








that had been confiscated, and that the restitution of personal 
property left in Alsace-Lorraine by Germans would cease. A 
number of Germans were expelled from Strasbourg. It remains 
to be seen whether such measures will have any effect on the 
Berlin politicians. They, it is to be feared, are still counting 
on the possibility of open dissensions among the Allies. 


Mr. Edward Price Bell, the very eminent correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, in his letter to the Times of August 
8th, gives a clear statement of what is bound to be America’s 
attitude toward the Balfour Note and to the whole question 
of international debts. The Note, he says, will be considered in 
America “a piece of dialectical mechanism, a sort of logical 
magic lantern designed to throw Uncle Sam on the screen as an 
international Shylock.” Americansfeel very keenly their political 
separation from Europe, and the fact that they entered the War 
with no desire for either territory or indemnity. Consequently, 
though America does not want to boast of anything, “ neither 
does she, because of her conception of principle, want to be 
filmed before the world in an odious réle.” 


Although America’s knowledge of international affairs is 
often reputed to be slight, there are some things, says Mr. Bell, 
of which she is fully aware. She knows that the general European 
idea that she got rich in the War is a delusion. The War, so 
far, has cost her some twelve thousand million pounds, nearly 
twice the total reparations claimed from Germany. Her 
industries and trade are undergoing the severest depression in 
their history. Tens of thousands of her farmers are borrowing 
money to pay war taxes to save their land. Her war charities 
aggregate four thousand million dollars, only slightly less than 
the total British debt to the United States. None of these 
facts, nor many others germane to the argument, does America 
want to magnify. She believes that only by the exercise of 
sympathy, forbearance, restraint, and patience among nations 
can peace and co-operation be established, and “not by any 
rude jostling, nor yet by any lecturing, however ingenious, 
oblique, or felicitous, of one nation by another.” 


Once more Mr. Bell has shown himself not only as the good 
friend of Great Britain and his own country, but as chief liaison 
officer to the English-speaking world. We only wish that Mr. 
Bell had mentioned, in support of these contentions, one thing 
concerning the American loan to Great Britain which is toc 
often forgotten in Europe. The money which America lent 
us, if we understand rightly what happened, did not come out 
of what is believed to be the Fortunatus’ Purse of the United 
States Government. It was obtained by that Government, 
acting as broker, by the sale of bonds to quantities of smal! 
investors throughout America, many of whom were personally 
anxious to help England. The United States Government now 
has to pay the interest on these bonds, which are rapidly matur- 
ing, and without regular payments from her creditors abroad, 
she cannot satisfy the just claims of her bond-holding citizens. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, August 3rd, said that we recognized to the full 
our obligation to America and did not mean to evade it. He 
pointed out at the same time that our burden of debt was 
heavier than that of any other nation. We had a debt of 
£7,766,000,000, or £181 per head, as compared with America’s 
debt of £5,147,000,000, or £47 per head, and France’s debt of 
£6,340,000,000, or £162 per head. We taxed ourselves more 
heavily than either America or France did. Our taxation 
was equal to £17 17s. a head, while that of France was only 
£9. Our income-tax was £7 10s. per head, while the French 
income-tax yielded only £1. Our taxes were twice as heavy as 
those of America. Therefore the British taxpayer could not 
shoulder the whole burden of repaying war debts. The figures 
deserve to be placed on record. 


Before the House adjourned on Friday, August 4th, for the 
autumn recess, the Prime Minister made an important statement 
on the Near East. He ridiculed the suggestion that we had 
alienated a friendly Turkey, and reminded the House that the 
Turks by joining our enemies in 1914 had prolonged the War and 
caused the collapse of Russia. The Greeks went to Smyrna at 
the instance of all the Allies; it was not our fault that France 
had changed her mind since then. The continuance of the war 
in Asia Minor was entirely due to the refusal of Mustapha Kemal 
at Angora to make terms or to accept an armistice, The Greeks 
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might well decline to evacuate the country without guarantees 
for the safety of their kinsmen, when they knew that the Turk 
had exterminated the Greek Christians in Pontus. Mr. Lloyd 
George very reasonably repudiated the fantastic interpretation 
put upon his speech of 1917, offering terms to Turkey. It was 
an offer and not a “ pledge,” and as the offer was rejected, it 
fell to the ground. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to say that we were not unduly 
favouring the Greeks. But for our interference the Greeks 
could occupy Constantinople and blockade the Asiatic coast 
to prevent Mustapha Kemal from getting arms from the West. 
He declared in emphatic words, to which, we trust, he will 
adhere at all costs, that there could be no settlement without 
adequate protection for minorities. The word of Angora was 
not enough; it had not saved the life of a single Armenian 
or Greek. The Turks were evidently bent on rooting out all 
non-Mohammedans by deportation or massacre. On the other 
hand, Greece had made immense sacrifices for the liberation 
of the Greeks in Asia, in maintaining her armies and in sub- 
mitting to a compulsory loan equal to half the currency. “Such 
a people were worthy of the consideration of any country.” 
The Prime Minister, in his steady resistance to the pro-Turkish 
and anti-Christian intrigues promoted from Moscow, Paris 
and Rome, deserves every encouragement. 


The return of Signor Facta to office and the cessation of the 
general strike proclaimed by the Socialists unfortunately failed 
to restore domestic peace in Italy last week. The anti-Socialist 
body, who wear black shirts and are known as the Fascisti, 
maintained their discipline in Rome itself, but elsewhere they 
showed no scruples about attacking their opponents. In Milan, 
where the strikers stoned the tramcars, the Fascisti mobilized, 
occupied the town hali and destroyed the offices of the Avanti, 
the leading Socialist journal. There was sharp fighting, too, at 
Ancona, Leghorn, Genoa, Brescia, Parma and many other places. 
Martial law was proclaimed in half a dozen provinces, and the 
Premier made an urgent appeal for order, in which he was sup- 
ported, oddly enough, by that stormy petrel, Signor d’Annunzio. 
The Italian Socialists doubtless have only themselves to thank 
for the “ reprisals ’’ which the Fascisti have taken, inasmuch as 
the Socialist party has too often advocated and practised 
“ direct action.”” But the maintenance of law and order ought 
not to be left to any private society, however well intentioned 
its leaders may be. 


Mr. Collins’s forces during the week advanced a little nearer 
to Cork from the north and the east. A detachment sent by 
sea landed at Fenit, in County Kerry, and occupied Tralee. 
On Tuesday other detachments were landed near Cork and at 
Youghal and Bantry. The barracks in Cork were set on fire. 
There seems to be very little fighting, according to the Free State 
bulletins. The so-called “irregulars” decamp after the first 
shell is fired. But they always contrive to do a great deal of 
damage before they go, looting the houses and shops, destroying 
water-mains and burning country mansions as if they were 
invading Uhlans or Cossacks. Mr. Collins has had, meanwhile, 
to suppress a new rising in Dublin County. Large bodies of 
“irregulars”’ tried last Saturday to block the railways and 
roads leading out of Dublin, while their accomplices in the city 
attacked the Free State sentries and patrols. The plan is said 
to have been foiled, but it is clear that the extreme Republicans 
in Dublin itself are by no means cowed. The Free State Govern- 
ment have begun to complain that the “ irregulars ”’ are violating 
the laws of war by firing on the Red Cross, using expanding bullets 
and the like. The “irregulars”’ might retort that Mr. Collins 
and his friends regarded all these malpractices as legitimate 
little more than a year ago. 


As the outcome of a lively agitation in certain newspapers, 
the Prime Minister announced last week that the Air Force 
would be strengthened by the provision of five hundred aero- 
planes for home defence at a cost of £2,000,000 a year. He 
asserted that nearly half of the additional expenditure would 
be met by savings on other branches of the Air Force, and 
that the total cost of the three Services would be less next 
year than it was in the present year. The Geddes Committee 
recommended the reduction of the Air Force Estimates from 
£15,000,000 to £10,000,000, and stated that in April last there 
should have been 1,924 aeroplanes in excess of the established 
number, The Committee’s advice, which the Government 





professed their intention of accepting, is now apparently t 
be ignored. 





The Select Committee on Estimates issued last weck 
Report dealing with the pay and hours of work of Civil Servants 
The result of their inquiries is astonishing. The Civil Service 
Whitley Council has arranged a working week of thirty-four and 
three-quarter hours, comprising a working day of six and a 
quarter hours (nominally seven hours, with three-quarters of 
an hour interval for luncheon) and a half day on Saturday of 
three and a half hours. It has been estimated, unofficially, that 
if this working day were increased by another hour, thirty-five 
thousand Civil Servants could be dispensed with, and an amount 
of £7,245,000 saved annually. Surely it is not unreasonable, 
in view of the country’s financial position, to suggest that the 
hours could be increased still further. Would any honest 
Government official consider himself used unjustly if he had to 
work for eight hours a day like any ordinary clerk, especially 
at a higher salary and under better conditions than non-official 
men doing similar work can ever hope for? With an eight- 
hour day some fifty thousand Civil Servants could be dispensed 
with, and the burden of the taxpayer lightened, by about ten 
million pounds, 


The Prime Minister stated last week that the Royal Com- 
mission on the Honours question would include—under the 
chairmanship of Lord Dunedin—Lord Denman, Sir Evelyn Cecil, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir G. Croydon Marks and Mr. Henderson. 
The Duke of Devonshire had been invited to become a member. 
The Commission’s task would be “ to advise on the procedure to 
be adopted in future to assist the Prime Minister in making re- 
commendations to His Majesty of names of persons deserving 
special honour.” In reply to the question whether the Com- 
mission was to inquire into the donations made to Party funds 
by recipients of honours, the Prime Minister said that it was for 
the chairman to interpret the terms of reference. He thus 
threw upon Lord Dunedin the responsibility for making the 
inquiry as comprehensive as it ought to be. However, the 
Commission cannot very well advise as to future procedure 
without thoroughly investigating the present methods of the 
Prime Minister’s advisers. 


On July 22nd we wrote of the lady Indian elephant at the 
Zoo who has been shaming her sex by refusing to work. A 
mahout was cabled for, and a few days after his arrival proceeded 
to tame the shrewish creature by a combined course of soothing, 
patting, and Hindustani. The elephant is now completely 
mollified, and has resumed her duties of carrying passengers. 
Recently the Observer published an interview with the mahout 
that reads like a story from Kipling. Since the age of thirteen 
he has hunted elephants, and has helped to train ac many as 
twenty in one year. An elephant during the course of its six 
or seven months training has as many masters, so it seems, 
as a public-school boy. There the comparison ends, for an 
elephant, unlike a public-school boy, will sometimes tear and 
trample his master to pieces. The great secret of elephant 
training is to ingratiate oneself with the animal. The mahout 
has seemingly to lick the dust at the animal’s feet. Any hasty 
step before he has obtained the creature’s confidence will make 
the elephant only more obstinate, with disastrous results. 


In the Observer the elephantine psycho-analyst enumerated 
some requirements of the “‘compleat elephant trainer” :— 

“You must be gentle and faithful and tender to your elephant, 
Above all, you must have a very great deal of patience; you 
must love your elephant even more than you love yourself; 
and be careful to see that you do not take your food before he 


’ 


has his.’ 


Elephant trainers must be ideal husbands. The mahout went 


on to say :— 

“If there aro two elephants being trained together, one 
still rather wild, and the other getting on terms of affection 
with his master, the better trained of the two will see that no 
harm comes to him through the tempestuous temper of the 
other.” 

That, we think, is worthy of the Jungle Books, or is it that the 


Jungle Books were worthy of their subject ? 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1002; 
Thursday week, 100}; a year ago, 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
[et Seemed 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 


VHINGS are moving in the underworld of politics— 
strange and ominous things. Up till now the 
general public has not noticed them, or if it has it simply 
found them incomprehensible. But for all that they are 
real and important. In all probability, when their signi- 
ficance becomes apparent and the world learns what has 
happened, it will be too late to avoid the consequences 
which they will bring in their train or to turn them 
and modify them to good purposes. ll the same, and 
even at the risk of being called viewy, we shall attempt to 
describe them. 

At present the most noticeable point and that which 
most tends to the confusion of men’s minds has to do with 
the Governmental section of the Press. In portions of 
that Press paragraphs have lately been appearing stating 
that the Conservative Party is growing stronger and 
stronger. In the next breath we are told that no political 
Party can be successful for any length of time unless it is 
closely united for a common purpose. To prosper it must 
be homogeneous, and so compact. Next we learn that it is 
only when a Prime Minister and his Cabinet represent such 
a homogeneous Party and are supported by a coherent 
political ** connexion” that a Government can really be 
strong and do its duty to the country. At first sight this 
statement of political truisms, and the obvious deductions 
from them, seem to point to a way directly opposite to that 
which one would have imagined must proceed from the 
journals in which they are published. They seem, that is, 
to be in opposition to the views of Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Coalition, and to favour the Die-Hards. The Die- 
Hards during the past six months or more have been saying 
with great earnestness that the Unionist and Constitutional 
Party must once more become homogeneous, and that 
what is wanted is a Party in the old sense, led by a man who 
is actually, and not merely apparently, in agreement with 
his followers. But the Die-Hard movement has always 
been considered anti-Coalitionist and therefore anti-Lloyd 
George-ite. The Die-Hards havef in fact, served a “ Notice 
to Quit” on Mr. Lloyd George and the Coalition Liberals. 
How, then, are we to explain the fact that, instead of wit- 
nessing the Morning Post and the Die-Hards reproved by 
the Lloyd George-ite Press, we see the Die-Hard policy in 
the abstract strongly endorsed ? 

We believe that the answer is to be found in the following 
considerations :—In the first place, Mr. Lloyd George has 
determined upon an appeal to the country on the first 
occasion on which he can find a fairly good excuse for such 
a course, provided also that when he dissolves he can 
apparently show that he has successfully poured oil upon 
the troubled waters of the world. Give him a smooth sea 
and a fairly bright sky for a month and he will have all he 
wants. If the [rish Civil War is stifled by a victory at 
Cork; if the Provisional Government is functioning well, 
and not stirring up trouble with Ulster ; if the Reparations 
problem is glossed over for a time; if the dilemma of the 
Allied debts can get a temporary quietus ; and, finally, if a 
good excuse for a reduction in taxation here can be 
obtained, we may feel pretty certain that the writs for a 
new Parliament will be issued. 

The next point to note is that Mr. Lloyd George has 
come to realize that if he appeals to the country the only 
persons he can rely upon are the Unionist voters. But the 
Unionist voters are not, at the moment, in a very good 
temper. They have just begun to see that for the past 
four years the Prime Minister has been sucking the blood 
of the Unionist Party, with the result that the Party, 
instead of being, as it ought to be, strong, united, and 
loyal to its leaders, is split and rent like Cacsar’s garment. 
They are sick of internal quarrels, and they are still more 
sick of having anti-Unionist, anti-Constitutional, and 
anti-Economie policies imposed upon them in order to 
please the Liberal clement in the Government and in the 
House of Commons. What makes the matter worse is 
that they have just found out that the Coalition Liberals, 
though they are fairly strong in the House of Commons, 
ere in the country a purely phantom army. Except, 








perhaps, in a few constituencies in Scotland, the Coalitioy 
Liberals hardly count on election day. 

This, translated into plain terms, means that if an appeal 
to the country were to be made at this moment the Coalition 
Liberals would for the most part disappear. Even though 
the Central Unionist Association were to strive their 
hardest to save the Coalition Liberals from defeat they 
could only accomplish it in a few cases. Though, doubt- 
less, they would not put out official Conservative candidates, 
Independent and Die-Hard candidates would spring up, 
and the Coalition Liberals would disappear. : 

Mr. Lloyd George is, of course, fully aware of these 
facts, and unless we are yery much mistaken he has been 
taking them strongly to heart. In the terrible lingo of 
modern political journalism, he has been “ exploring all 
avenues’ very thoroughly. He now knows that he 
could not come back at the head of a Coalition Liberal 
group big enough to give him the prestige and the power 
that he will want to enable him to hold the balance in the 
next House of Commons. 

An alternative which has, no doubt, been considered 
by him is to make terms with the Wee Frees, and to start 
a revived Liberal Party. Here, however, he has, it is 
clear, met with a blank refusal. The official Liberals will 
have nothing to do with him. The exploration of the 
Labour avenue has proved equally infructuous. Labour 
would not have him at any price. It was useless for the 
explorer’s deputies and advocates to explain how great the 
future of Labour might be if they had so eloquent a political 
advocate and such a master of parliamentary diplomacy 
at their head. The further the deputies went down that 
avenue the more they found every tree covered with notices 
“Nothing Doing.” These being the facts, Mr. Lloyd 
George has, unless we are greatly mistaken, decided that 
the only thing left for him to do is to become a Unionist. 
He must throw in his lot at once and for ever with the 
Party which now commands a majority in the Commons. 

He found, in fact, that almost ali the Unionist leaders 
who have become his devoted private friends would be 
willing to serve under him anywhere, and almost with 
any political platform, so long as he could be called a true 
and loyal member of the Unionist and Constitutional 
Party. If he would make that small sacrifice in nomencla- 
ture there is nothing they would not do for him and 
nothing he might not accomplish. Otherwise he might 
find himself a chief without followers. 

In the circumstances what could Mr. Lloyd George do ? 
With Lord Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon and the 
rest of them as his faithful lieutenants, the future would 
seem comparatively bright. Without them and their 
following in the constituencies he would appear politically 
doomed. Unless we have misread his character and the 
whole of his political past, what he would be certain to do 
would be to accept the inevitable. His next move would 
be to do what we believe he is doing, namely, to prompt the 
newspapers which support him to write about a 
homogeneous Party behind a homogeneous Cabinet being 
the true foundation of political power. 

If this view catches on, as it is not unlikely that it will— 
for it is, after all, only common sense—we may expect to 
see Mr. Lloyd George at the right moment—that, of 
course, is essential—announcing that it is necessary to the 
welfare of the country to form a strong Government, and 
that he is assured that such a Government cannot be formed 
without his entering the Constitutional and Conservative 
Party. Therefore—though this involves a great personal 
sacrifice on his part—he has determined, if the request to 
enter the Party is made to him, that he will accept it. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Liberal Coalitionist followers will then pro- 
ceed to say ditto to their chief and they will all be accepted 
as Unionists. There will be grumblings, of course, but the 
possession of large Party funds by the Lloyd George-ite 
Liberals will, no doubt, considerably facilitate the fusion. 

Probably an effort will also be made to bring back the 
Die-Hards, and excellent terms will be offered to them. 
Unless, however, we are very much mistaken, they will 
prefer to hold a watching brief rather than to come back 
into a “thoroughly rebuilt and redecorated ” Coalition 
—‘business in Peerages, Baronetages, Knighthoods 
conducted as usual during alterations.” They are a 
body of men who have proved their sincerity and thei 
independence. They can afiord to wait, 
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WHO MADE THE WAR? 
i sermon which the Dean of St. Paul’s preached 


before the members of the International Peace 
Conference a fortnight ago is still causing a good deal 
of controversy. Though we have great respect for the 
intellectual capacities of the Dean and a ye? with 
many of his spiritual views, we cannot help thinking 
that he has been led very far from the path of reason 
as well as of historic truth when he talks as he does of 
the origins of the War. 
by that hopeless and unnecessary delusion that men 
make war in order to get money, and that one of the 
ways to persuade them to be mor: sensible and not to 
fight is to show them that war does not pay. We venture 
to say that, though there has been plenty of talk about 
predatory wars, there have been few or no modern wars 
the promoters of which had any idea that they were 
going to make money out of the job. Nations fight 
either because they slavishly obey the injunctions of 
their rulers or, if they are free people, because their rulers 
have deluded them, or, again, simply because they are 
angry and want to fight. As Napoleon, with one of his 
flashes of evil genius, told his brother Joseph, “ What a 
nation hates is another nation.” In essence war is a 
conflict of wills—‘ I say I shall!” ; “ I say you shan’t!” ; 
“Then take the consequences ! ”—and the blows begin. 

We treat below the sophism which is growing apace, 
and is favoured by the professional pacifists—the most 
ruthless, irascible and pugnacious political sect in exist- 
ence—that in the War it was “ six of one and half a dozen 
of the other,” that we attacked the Germans quite as much 
as they attacked us, and that they were in fact a poor, 
harmless people who only wanted to defend themselves and 
nothing more against fierce and aggressive people like us, 
the French and the Russians. We three pined to destroy 
Germany because we wanted the rulership of the world 
and did not intend to leave a crumb over for the 
unhappy and harmless Teutons ! 
moonshine. 

Let us take France first. Up till the time of 
the Agadir crisis France was the most pacific country 
in the world. The thrift of her people, the demand for 
all the things which France grew, made or organized— 
beginning with champagne and ending up with hotel 


Peace. This fact the French fully realized. 
French, being the most domestic of all natioas, hated con- 
scription and other forms of preparation for war. They 
only endured them because of the menace on the frontier. 
France, in fact, with her dwindling population and her 
increasing comfort, was settling down as the world’s 
great pleasure place—not in the bad sense but in a good 
and reasonable sense. The French people, in fact, were 
fulfilling their destiny as the happy intellectuals depicted 
by Goldsmith :— 
“They please, are pleased. They give to get esteem 
Till, seeming blessed, they grow to what they seem.” 

Then came the terrible shock of Agadir. The German 
Emperor was furious to see England and France getting 
together, though it was only a very mild rapprochement 
and obviously taken by both nations with a pacifist 
object and in order to keep the peace. But drawing 
near France automatically meant drawing nearer Russia, 
though, again, only on pacific grounds and without the 
slightest idea of aggression against Germany. However, 
Germany determined to call this “hemming in” or 
‘encirclement,’ though, if she had been a peaceful Power, 
she would have welcomed such peaceful pacts. While we 


All such talk is pure | 


Again, the | 





We showed her that we did intend to stand by France. 
Mr. Lloyd George by his famous speech encouraged 
France to take the strong line and to insist on not being 
bullied. If we had continued in this firm mood, and 
had made it clear that we meant to stand permanently 
by every word we said during the Agadir incident, 
there would have been no war. Unfortunately, however, 
while Agadir terrified France and made her feel that it was 
necessary to arm every man and get ready every musket, 
we rested on our oars. We thought first what a mighty 
people we were, and then began to listen to the German 
pleas that they were at heart the most kindly people in 
the world. In a word, our politicians were inclined to 
take the line that Germany had had a lesson and that 
the thing to do now was not to aggravate her further but 
to encourage the alleged German Peace Party. This 
tendency to be genial to the Germans, and not to drive 
them to look upon us as essential enemies, flowered in 
the astonishing statement made by Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Daily Chronicle on the first day of January, 1914. 
That was the interview in which he said that things had 
so much improved on the Continent that we could safely 
cut down our military, and even our naval, expenditure. 
Probably that interview, though well meant, had more to 
do with bringing on the War than any other factor. The 


Germans believed that Mr. Lloyd George really was what | 


he professed to be—the great democratic leader of 
England. His pronouncement at the same time encouraged 
their foolish view that democracies were weak and unstable 
in foreign affairs and would not protect their rights. Ina 
word, they took it as an indication that we should not 
stand by France. If he had made a different sort of 
speech and had warned the Germans that, though we 
should never encourage aggressiveness in France, we 
would not tolerate any attack upon her, direct or indirect, 
the Germans would probably have reorientated their 
policy, or, at any rate, postponed violent action. Instead, 
they were betrayed, as so many Machiavellian statesmen 
before them, by the thought, tes 


“ 


Now or never! 

All this—a very old story for the Spectator, since it was 
always its view—is brightly and clearly brought out in 
the first chapter of The Pomp of Power. Some of the 
French evidence quoted by the author of The Pomp of 
Power, reviewed by us this week, shows that the French 


n | generals, whatever might be the position of the statesmen, 
keeping—was enormous, and also wholly depended upon | , 





were exceedingly anxious and exceedingly doubtful as to 
whether the British Empire could be relied upon to stand 
by them in case they were attacked by Germany. This 
evidence is valuable to those who, like ourselves, always 
felt that instead of the situation being made worse, it 
would have been made very much better if our Government 
had rendered their position clear instead of woolly the 
instant war had become a possibility. If Lord Grey, as the 
spokesman of the Government on foreign affairs, had told 
the Germans throughout the period between Agadir and 
1914 plainly and openly that, if they attacked France, we 
should stand by her, there would in all probability have been 
no war. To have made such a declaration would not in the 


|least have increased our liabilities, for all wise people 


stood on the defensive, without thought of aggression, she | 


was every day growing richer, stronger and more populous. 
Though she pretended that this growth was the cause of 
‘nmity between us, it was nothing of the kind. Nobody out 
f a lunatic asylum here or in France ever wanted to attack 
Germany because she was prosperous. But, though 
Germany was in no real fear of being hemmed in, she 
Was very anxious to attack her neighbours one by one, 
and thus by a scientific plan obtain the empire of 
the world. 

The result of her world policy was that Germany deter- 
mined at Agadir to test the strength of the Entente and 


x } 
ind out whether we really meant to stand by France. ' 


| military and political calculators argue 


knew that, though we might shilly-shally a little, the 
instinct of scelf-preservation would in the end be 
effect it did: “ We 


sure to force us to say, as in 
cannot afford to see France destroyed, as she will 
be if we don’t assist her. The moment she is beaten 


SUCCESS, will say, as did 
the thing 


But to get 


the Germans, flushed with 
Napoleon: ‘ These land victories do not give us 
we want, We want the empire of the w ld, 
that we must reduce the power of Britain.’” 

But then we should have had to fight single-handed, 
probably with the beaten France actively hostile because 


of what she would have considered our betrayal. If we 
knew, as we did, that we must be dragged into any war 
which was occasioned by Germany’s desire to dominate 


Europe, whether it was called a war of defence aguinst 
Russia and France, or an anti-hemming-in necessity, or by 
any other alias, the chance of preserving the peace was much 
greater through our making our position clear than by 
apparently leaving it undecided. To people so logical as 
the Germans the fact that we were obviously not willing 
to say that we should stand by France made their naval, 
) There are nine 


nst England in her present mood 





chances to one agal 
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coming in. That may not last. Therefore, let us go ahead 
while we can. It may be to some extent a speculation, 
but it is one of those speculations in which you are practi- 
cally certain to win, and therefore the wise man will 
act at once. After all, it is always a certainty that the 
English will act a selfish part.” The happy opportunity 
seemed framed and ready for the Germans. That, in the 
last resort, was the cause of the War. 

It is in this sense, and only in this sense, that we are to 
be blamed. Our good intentions and our unwillingness to 
face disagreeable facts constituted the true danger. This 
contention is another facet of the argument, a sound one, 
that the more we prepare for war the less the danger. 
If the Germans had known what we knew in our hearts, 
namely, that we should spend our last man and our last 
shilling to prevent the domination of the world by Germany ; 
further, if we had proved our seriousness by preparation 
instead of by weeping the tears of sentiment and talking 
nonsense about armed peace being worse than war, the 
War could never have come. 

We began with Dean Inge and in fairness should end 
with him. Though we think he made a great mistake in 
fostering the notion that Germany was the lamb 
attacked by the Entente wolf, or at any rate that 
both sides were gamblers for high stakes, we are 
absolutely and entirely with him when he preaches 
the virtue and also the wisdom of forgiveness. 
Not only do we think that we ought to have offered the 
Germans terms which they would have thought unex- 
pectedly generous, and have pointed out to them that we 
gave them no excuse for plotting revenge, but we ought to 
have invited them—and by “ them” we mean the people 
of Germany and not any governing clique—to help us in 
carrying out the policy of universal disarmament and the 
rebuilding of the world on a sounder basis. What would 
have made this easy would have been the automatic 
democratization of Germany produced by the moral and 
intellectual bankruptcy of militarism. We have 
always felt we ought to have told the Germans 
that the easy terms which we offered them were 
absolutely conditional on their maintaining a free and 
non-militaristic democracy. We should not force such a 
polity, of course, on them.if they preferred to be slaves, 

ut, as we considered political serfdom the world’s greatest 
danger, we should have to make and maintain a series of 
peace terms far more severe to a monarchical Germany than 
those offered to a bona fide democracy. 

A part of the Dean’s peroration is full of the true spirit 
of Christianity :— 

“We say that the Germans showed no signs of repentance. 
Did we make it easy for them to repent ? The human heart is 
like water ; it freezes at a certain temperature, and melts under 
the influence of warmth. The Christian method is to overcome 
evil with good. It does not always succeed ; but the opposite 
method of driving out devils by Beelzebub invariably fails.” 
As Shakespeare saw so well, the policy of the pound of 
flesh never really pays. To put the thing on a pure 
common-sense and commercial basis, it never pays to 
treat any man, however much you may dislike him, as if 
this was going to be the last transaction between you and 
him. So much are we members of one another that, strive 
and do what we may, no nation can ever say that this is 
the last transaction between it and another nation. The 
very next day you find that you must have transactions 
with your enemy. But transactions in the commercial 
world mean a Kind of partnership. You cannot ruin 
anybody else without ruining yourself, and that being 
an essential fact, it is one by which your policy must 
be governed. 





BERLIN REVISITED. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

“Hegre in through Cologne and Westphalia, even 

though it was Sunday, one could not help seeing 
how much work the Germans are doing, in industry and, 
as one got further east, in agriculture. The latter is a 
picture which speaks for itself even as seen from the 
windows of a railway train, and there was everywhere 
evidence of hard and thorough work. I should think 
that both industry and agriculture, so far as organization 
js concerned, must have received a tremendous impetus 
jn the wonderful all-round mobilization of forces to meet 





and after defeat this 


the difficulties of the blockade; 
impulse can hardly have slackened. 

n old days, when thinking ef politics, one lost sight 
of the importance of the industrial West of Germany 
under the bias of the pervading militarism centred in 
Berlin. In Berlin of to-day much the most powerful 
impression comes from the complete disappearance of all 
the outward signs of this militarism; and one is naturally 
thrown back on the growing importance of the west 
and the degree to which it may modify or even transform 
future German policy. One feels this the more as one 
travels from Berlin to the new eastern frontier, which 
is now nearer to the capital even than Hanover. 

I found it hard to get used to a Berlin with only a 
few casual soldiers, and those few more free and easy 
when off duty than our own. And yet the clean sweep 
has been made, and the Brandenburger Gate, the Palace, 
and the Pillar and Boulevard of Victory seem, in the 
light of all their present surroundings, relics of a remote 
wo We found everyone particularly polite. Friends 
iving in Berlin come upon patches of bearish sullenness ; 
but a Russian writer who has been here for several 
months tells me his own German friends are almost 
unrecognizable because, as he put it, they are wonder- 
fully simplified. This was my own impression: now 
that the monstrous pretensions of Prussian militarism 
have collapsed, people seem to find it wonderfully simple 
to be without it. 

Of course, for one thing, life has now a new and 
pressing task which overrides everything else—the struggle 
with prices and the practical bankruptcy of the country. 
There is really no way of making ends meet, and Germans 
cannot yet take any stock of how they stand, so that a 
movement for economy such as ours would hardly yet be 
possible. All this presses hardest on the professional 
class. It has become almost an economic law that manual 
work counts above intellectual; in fact, a workman, on 
being told that he was better off than a doctor of high 
standing, replied: “ But, sir, yours is only head-work.”’ 
Thus a ne: cnc just out of his apprenticeship receives 
more than a professor; and inside the academic world 
a simple language lesson which can be given offhand is 
re at practically the same rate as class work with 
igher students demanding many hours of preparation. 
Students at the university have to make the greatest 
sacrifices for their studies; the University statistics 
show that only a very small proportion are independent 
of supplementary paid work. When the course is over 
there is a great dearth of paid posts. For all that there 
are now over 15,000 students at Berlin University 
(London has 20,000 and Cambridge 6,000), and they 
possess the most complete organization for the supply 
of food and of medical help. A sturdy and honourable 
struggle is being madé against this financial pressure, and 
one cannot doubt that Germany will win through it. 
But with the daily fluctuation of the mark it is difficult 
to see how any steady business can be done, and there 
is every encouragement to those who are content to live 
from day to day and from hand to mouth. We saw 
and heard of no disorder, and, all things considered, the 
streets were very clean. 

We spent several hours in the Reichstag. It, too, 
seemed to me very much simplified, the more so as we 
happened to be guests of one of the most Conservative 
members. In a strange way it suggested to me the 
Russian Duma—a comparison which could hardly have 
occurred to one in the days of Prussian stiffness. It 
seemed somehow as if the Reichstag had only just begun 
to really exist. It was one of the debates caused by the 
murder of Rathenau, and both a Communist (who made 
some five speeches) and a Bavarian Nationalist who spoke 
at great length found themselves engaged in sharp personal 
dialogue with their keenest opponents; but the Com- 
munist only seemed to bore every one and the Nationalist, 
perhaps, did not fare much better. 

We had a good deal of detailed talk with representatives 
of the old Germany. Of this the University seems to be 
one of the chief fortresses; in fact, the number of 
Socialist students is counted as negligible. Here it was 
frankly put to us more than once that though students 
as a professional class must have much in common, the 
Englishman and the German have got to recognize that 
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they have quite different tasks in the world. The real 
defence (at least in public) of the old Germany seems 
to have passed into more reasonable and intelligent hands 
than the Junkers’, and is conducted with a much better 
respect for the opinions of others. 

On the other side, we met prominent Social Democrats 
who seemed very like the best of. our own Labour men, 
more so, perhaps, than we should be likely to find in any 
other country, but with two differences—first, that they 
were only now feeling their way wisely and carefully into 
the actual conduct of affairs, and, second, that they had 
an infinitely clearer idea of the business of education as 
the groundwork of any democratic State. To make men 
is the object in view. Marxism is at a discount, though 
it is an object of serious study and objective know- 
ledge drawn from all sources is what is desired. German 
Labour has very clear ideas as to what knowledge it seeks. 
Philosophy, art and letters hold the first place, together 
with technical knowledge of all kinds; general economics 
come next and history, that is, the history of States, 
monarchies and armies, comes last ; but the various parties 
of the Left have their own organizations for teaching 
their own history. The Communists are unlike all the 
rest in wishing to teach political theory, even to children. 
The history of the German people, as a subject of 
objective study, may be a long time in coming into 
its own. 

It seems to me that there is no more important issue 
in Europe than the question: What will happen in the 
internal development of Germany? If Germany reverts 
to the old ideals of policy, there must sooner or later 
be another and a greater war. If Germany is able to 
create a truly democratic State, I think she will find her 
satisfaction on other lines than those of conquest, though 
even then one cannot regard present frontiers as a 
permanently successful Finkreisung (encirclement). In 
foreign policy the touchstone of this question must for 
every reason be Germeny’s future relations with Russia— 
a subject on which I was able to hear different views. 
I should say that there are two more or less clearly 
marked tendencies. If there were new monarchies in 
Germany and in Russia there could be little doubt of 
the result for Europe and, in particular, for Poland. But 
this seems at present to be a dream of incompetent con- 
spirators. There are those who would work for a political 
revanche through an economic domination over Russia. 
The more tentative would ask for a co-operation with 
the Allies in the work of Russian reconstruction, we 
supplying the capital and they the workers and the 
direction. This would amount to the same thing, and is 
only the old Bagdad project applied to a new and vaster 
field. But there are others who only seek, as they have 
every right to do, a free and competitive co-operation in 
the task, from which Russia itself can only stand to gain. 
Germany's policy in this matter must be ruled by the 
prevalence or the failure of the democratic spirit within 
Germany itself. BERNARD Pargs. 





HONOURS-BROKERAGE—A PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCE. 

i ing examples of Honours-Brokerage given by the 

Duke of Northumberland in the National Review 
have led me to think that a certain experience of my own 
about twelve or thirteen years ago had a good deal more in 
it than I, in my innocence, thought at the time. To be 
plain, I encountered an example of Honours-Brokerage 
which seemed to me so completely removed from actuality 
that I treated it as a piece of pure comic opera— 
something which amused me highly, but something not 
worth troubling about in any other respect. 

However, I had better recount the facts before I draw 
any morals. One day in 1909, or 1910, I forget which, 
I received a letter from a gentleman witha somewhat foreign- 
looking name, but with an impressive address, who asked 
me whether he might come and talk to me on a matter of 
considerable importance, and one which concerned me 
personally. A long experience of postal correspondence 
had led me to the cynical conclusion that a letter which 
promises me matters of personal benefit to be disclosed 
at an interview almost always ends in a request for a small 
loan, or a “job,” or something else which, though it 





may be of benefit to the person who wants the interview, 
is never of any benefit whatever to me. Still, there ig 
always something attractive in the unknown, and the 
style of the letter was distinctly amusing. I therefore 
told the writer that I shoutd be glad to see him if he would 
call at a particular time on a particular day. On the day 
and hour in question a gentleman of distinctly Semitic 
appearance, with a German name, anid a still more German 
accent, sailed, like a ship of Javan or Gadire, with all his 
bravery on, into my room. He was a pleasure to behold, 
so wreathed was his face in smiles, so benevolent his 
self-satisfaction, and so obviously genuine his delight 
in mere existence. If I remember rightly, he actually 
rubbed his hands in the manner of the happy man in the 
Early-Victorian farce, 

He got to business at once. “I have the verry greatest 
pleasure to tell you something that you will like verry 
much indeed, and something which gives me also great 
joy to tell you.” And then, with one finger laid lightly 
on his nose, in a style which I could not help thinking 
a little overdid the part, he went on: “ I happen to know 
that there is a leetle Honour gomming your way—just 
gomming—and I wanted to be the first to tell you, for there 
is no man who admires you more than I do, and who also 
admires your so admirable paper.” 

I have always loved the humours of the fray in life’s 
general engagement, and rather regretted that I did not 
get enough of them. Therefore, I was greatly exhilarated 
by such an opening. There was, besides, something 
contagious in the pleasure of my Teutonic admirer. I 
accordingly made no attempt to snub him, but thanked 
him most cordially, though I went on to say that I could 
assure him that he was mistaken and that he must have 
got hold of the wrong editor and the wrong paper. On 
this he naively, but firmly, interrupted me to say that he 
was sure he was not. He was certain it was Mr. Strachey 
and the Spectator. He couldn’t be mistaken. I then 
proceeded to give him a little lecture as to the way in 
which Honours were given. Ministers invariably gave 
them to members of their own Party, and it was impossible, 
therefore, that any Honour of any sort or kind could be 
coming to me. I had quarrelled in turn with the Chicfs 
of both the Parties in the State, and on vital points, and, 
further, had criticized them in a hostile sense. That was 
a thing which was never forgotten or forgiven under our 
system. Therefore, though gratified by his kindly 
thought of me, I could not help feeling sorry that 
he had had the trouble of coming on a mistaken and 
fallacious errand. 

He did not seem the least crestfallen at this, but still 
beamed joyously upon me. He could not be mistaken— 
he was quite sure it was all right. He had heard the most 
distinguished persons, with whom he was often brought 
into contact, talking over the matter quite lately as a 
settled thing. I tried to stem his eloquence by once 
more pointing out that he was speaking of an impossibility. 
On this he artfully introduced a lady into the case, though 
he did not name her. “ A great lady, a very nice lady, had 
informed him that she loved the Spectator more than 
anything else, or, at any rate, more than any other paper 
and that she had long felt that the editor ought to receive 
some Honour. And now she was glad to say that it had 
been arranged.”’ I gathered that she did not actually say 
* alone I did it,” but the inference was clear. Further, 
my interlocutor was assured that he was at liberty to tell 
me what my powerful if unknown friend had done for me. 
I continued the conversation with the utmost gravity. 
To tell the truth, I had half begun to believe that I was 
a character in a farce to be called Taming an Editor, or 
Up the Backstairs and Down the Front, or The Right Little, 
Tight Little Honour, ot some such concise piece of titular 
drollery. I still told my friend that he was mistaken, 
and he still insisted. It looked like a deadlock. And 
then I had an inspiration. With an air of courtly serious- 
ness, I asked him to express my profoundest thanks to the 
lady in question, name unknown—he could not, he 
declared, divulge that under any circumstances whatever— 
for her kindness and sympathy with the Spectator. I 
must, however, beg her not to trouble herself in the matter 
any more. I was certain that she was mistaken in thinking 
that any Honour was intended for me. Therefore, I 
would very much rather that she should not think any 
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more about the subject. That was the way to show her 
sympathy with me and the Spectator. To all this my new 
friend offered repeated protesta. 

Suddenly, howevor—parhaps I had ovesdone the ironic 
touch—he seemed to think that I was pulling hisleg, and that 
my complimentary language might turn into something 
unpleasant. Before I could note how it happened, a 
strange look came over his features. His eyes, which before 
had met mine with frank exuberance, failed to do so. 
His face lengthened and all the charm of the teller of good 
news evaporated. He looked positively chapfallen. Then, 
without any formal leave-taking, he made a headlong 
exit. He was out of the door and down the stairs before 
I realized what was happening. Never had I seen so rapid 
a departure! It took my breath away, though it added 
much to the amusement of the scene. This particular 
incident was, indeed, so unexpected, as well as so dramatic, 
that when I had recovered from my astonishment and 
ran to the window to see whether I could catch a last 
sight of my friend I saw not a trace. The earth seemed 
to have swallowed him up. Indeed, but for his original 
letter, which was still on my desk, I could | ave believed 
that the whole thing was a dream. 

After my amusement had worn off, my first impulse 
was to take the matter up seriously and write either to the 
Prime Minister or to someone about him, tell the whole 
story, and suggest that there must be something wrong if 
people could venture %> “ pitch ” tales of this kind. How- 
ever, I ultimately decided to do nothing. In the first 
place, the thing seemed to be so ridiculous that, unless one 
happened to be on very intimate terms with the Prime 
Minister, which I was not, he might conceivably think that 
my story was a tactful and diplomatic, if indirect, way of 
approaching him with a request for some Honour. I did 
not realize then how brazen people are in asking for Honours 
for themselves or their friends, and I pictured the Prime 
Minister of the day thinking that I must be either suffering 
from a delusion or had become Honours crazy. But 
though I decided to do nothing, I told the story to those 
of my friends whom I thought would enjoy the humour of 
the situation. All agreed, however, that I should look 
foolish if I solemnly reported the episode to those who 
were officially concerned with the grant of Honours. 

I have since often amused myself by wondering what my 
caller wanted me to say, or how he would have dealt with 
the situation supposing I had taken it seriously. I imagine 
that what was really expected from me was a frank avowal 
of how pleased I was and how greatly touched by his 
coming to tell me the good tidings, and finally, how I 
hoped he would not mind taking a little present from me 
by way of remembrance. <A cheque for £500 given to him 
as the first person who had saluted me over the Honour 
would be only fair and reasonable. Then a protestation 
or two from him—after, of course, he had got the cheque 
tight in his hand—that he had never looked for this and 
did not want it, and that the pleasure of pleasing the 
Editor of the highly-to-be-esteemed Spectator was quite 
enough. Next I suppose, as he had professed to be nothing 
but a bringer of good tidings, the great lady in question 
would have had to receive something, a something much 
more substantial than £500, for having introduced my name, 
as it was alleged she did. The assumption was that by 
saying that she thought I had blushed too long unseen at 
the bottom of the political and journalistic ocean she had 
started the whole incidest. 

Finally, I suppose that there would have had to be a 
still larger cheque for the Party funds, which I should be 
told was much diminished in my case because I was con- 
sidered to be a person not unfit for Honours, &c., &c. 
I have always understood that the, Whips insist that, if 
you are a man not well known, the customary cheque to 
the Party funds must be greatly augmented in order to 
get you on to the final list. Indeed, there were whispers 
that another nought must then be added to the cipher put 
down for normal cases. As the independent elector of old 


days says to the candidate in the story: “ We usually ’as 
£5 each, but I couldn’t think of taking less than £10 
from a gentleman what’s a regular professed Atheist.” 

I must confess that there was another reason which made 
me glad that the matter was too trivial for me to follow up. 
I felt that the whole of the Honours business had even 
then become so tainted that I might have found myself 








involved in a rather sordid business. My gentleman 
would not only have sworn that he never said the things 
to me which [ have put down above, but that, on the 
contrary, I had proposed the interview, that I had 
approached the lady, that I had suggested that this or 
that Honour should be given to me, and that after express- 
ing his horror and amazement at my proposals he had fled 
in honourable disgust. I did not think that his word would 
be taken against mine, but knowing how Ministers havo 
always dreaded investigation as to Honours transactions, I 
thought it was quite possible that the whole matter would be 
got rid of by saying that there was a conflict of evidence, and 
that the best way would be to think no more about it—a 
conclusion of the business which would not have been 
particularly pleasant for me. Therefore I laughed the 
thing off, though occasionally haunted by the idea that 
there was something in the incident after all. 

The specific letters which the Duke of Northumberland 
produced in the House of Lords have, however, made me 
feel that it is quite possible that my friend belonged to 
the Honours underworld and was one of the people who 
undertake to do the cheque collecting for the Whips’ 
Fund. Take, for example, the following letter quoted by 
the Duke of Northumberland, which apparently he knows 
to have been sent to two people, to be, that is, a common 
form :— 

“Dear Sir,— 

I am requested to place before you a social matter of a very 
confidential nature, which it is thought may be of interest to 
you. Will you kindly let me know whether you can suggest 
a meeting within the next few days in London or elsewhere. I 
cannot put more in a letter. 

P.S.—In case you might care to find out who Iam, I am well 
known to of ag 





Except that my man was a little more exuberant, this is 
by no means unlike the letfer I received. 

I still think, with a kind of amused pathos, of the face 
of my friend just before he bolted. It is always disagree- 
able to disappoint people, and this man really seemed quite 
overcome when I did not play the game as he apparently 
thought that it ought to have been played. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 





CHILD ADOPTION. 


GOOD deal has been done of late to encourage the 

practice of adoption, which Dr. Henry Chapin, of 
New York, describes succinctly as “ putting the homeless 
child in the childless home.” There is abundant evidence 
to show that, with proper safeguards, adoption usually 
benefits both the children and the people who take them. 
Most of us have a profound distrust of the institution, 
whether publicly or privately managed, for young children. 
Poor Law schools have improved since the days of Oliver 
Twist, but it is nearly impossible for the most kindly 
and competent matron or warden to give each one of a 
troop of children the individual attention that the boy 
or girl would receive in ordinary home-life. Young 
children, it is generally agreed, should remain with their 
parents or, where that is impossible, should have foster- 
parents to care for them. 

Many of our readers probably assume that there is no 
difficulty in the way provided that the homeless child 
and the childless home are brought into touch by socicties 
and other agencies. They are doubtless unaware that 
the English law makes no provision for adoption. In 
nearly all civilized States, including most of the English- 
speaking countries, the law, as in ancient Rome, recog- 
nizes the practice of adoption and defines the rights and 
duties both of the foster-parents and of the child. Our 
own law does neither. The foster-parents have no security. 
The Departmental Committee on Child Adoption, which 
reported last year to the Home Secretary, stated that 
unworthy parents, who had allowed their children to be 
adopted, would often seek to claim them again and some- 
times tried to levy blackmail on the foster-parents. It 
was no uncommon thing, the Committee was told, when 
a child was old enough to work and earn wages for the 
parents who had habitually neglected it and left it to be 
brought up by a relative or a stranger to claim it back 
simply in order to take the child’s earnings. The fear 
lest such things should happen, involving a scandal and 
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perhaps costly litigation, unquestionably deters many 
worthy people from adopting children who are not orphans. 
On the other hand, the adopted child under our law has 
no rights. It is dependent solely on the generosity of its 
foster-parents and can at any moment be disowned by 
them and thrown helpless on the world. We remember 
a case in point. A very rich and childless couple adopted 
an infant girl and brought her up as their daughter, giving 
her all the luxuries that wealth can command. She had 
her own maid, her governess, a pony to ride, and all the 
frocks that a girl could want. But when she had reached 
the age of fourteen, her adopted mother gave birth to a 
son. Strangely enough, the joy cf the parents over their 
first-born manifested itse!f in a sudden hatred of the girl, 
as if, on behalf of their son, they envied her the fourteen 
years’ happiness which should have been his. Their 
hatred became so acute that they sent her back to the 
workhouse from which she had been taken as an infant. 
Greater cruelty than this we can scarcely imagine, and 
yet there was no redress. The poor child had no legal 
claim on the foster-parents who had raised her up and 
cast her down, as the Caliph in the Arabian Nights used 
to promote and degrade his Vizier. It will be said that 
such people are exceptional. Doubtless they are, but it 
is clear that such a case ought to be made impossible. 
It must be remembered, too, that the adopted child may 
suffer through having no legal clatm on the foster-parents, 
even when they are worthy people. Suppose that the 
foster-parents are well-to-do and that both die intestate 
when the child is of tender years. In that case the child 
will not receive a penny from its foster-parents’ estate 
and will be left dependent on the charity of friends. For 
both parties, foster-parent and adopted child, the failure 
of the law to give any protection whatever may and often 
does have the most deplorable consequences. 

The obvious remedy which commended itself to the 
Departmental Committee is to give legal recognition to 
child adoption, provided that it is done openly, with the 
sanction of the County Court Judge. Justinian in his 
Institutes, so long ago as the year 534, summarized the 
current Roman procedure for legalizing adoptions. In 
Australia, in New Zealand, in some of the provinces of 
Canada, in all the United States, there are laws of adoption 
which work well, just as there are in European countries. 
It is high time that we had a similar law in England. A 
private Member introduced a short Bill this session, the 
governing clause of which provided that “the parents or 
guardians of any child may transfer to any other person 
their rights and duties in respect of the child,” with the 
approval of the High Court or the County Court. Probably 
the Bill would need considerable amendment, but its main 
principle is sound and some such measure ought to become 
law in the near future. 
made for ensuring that the foster-parents were respectable 
people and that the parents or guardians voluntarily gave 
up all claim on the child. But if the sanction of the court 
were made necessary, the details could be safely left to 
the discretion of the judge. Everyone knows that the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery over its wards has 
been exercised with the greatest care and skill from 
time immemorial. 
¢ There is another legal reform, intimately associated 
with adoption, that ought to be made in the interests of 
the children, as the Departmental Committee pointed out. 
It is, of course, the legitimation of children by the subse- 
quent marriage of their parents. In most foreign countries, 
in nearly every one of the United States, and also in 
Scotland, illegitimate children become legitimate if and 
when their parents marry. Even when the strange form 
of experimental marriage known as “ handfasting ” pre- 
vailed in the Highlands the issue of the union was recog- 
nized as legitimate though the wife, like the patient 
Griselda, might be sent back to her parents. England 


almost alone persists in rejecting this humane rule of law. | 


The Christian Church, which strove from early times to 
uphold the sanctity of marriage, always maintained that 
marriage legitimized the children that had been born to 
the wedded pair. But the Church failed to impose its 
rule on mediaeval England. When the question was 
raised at the Council of Merton in 1236, the barons replied, 
Nolumus leges Angliae muari (“ We do not wish the laws 
of England to be changed ”), and their stubborn refusal 


Provision would, of course, be | 


was upheld through the ages by the secular courts, always 
jealous of their ecclesiastical rivals. However, the anti- 
quity of the English lawyers’ prejudice against a principle 
that is common to the Roman and to the Canen Law and 
has been embodied in the law of nearly all modern States, 
is no argument. There is every reason why the children 
born out of wedlock should have the same rights as their 
brothers and sisters who are born after their parents’ 
marriage. It is nothing less than a disgrace that the 
illegitimate child of parents who are subsequently married 
should have no legal claim whatever upon them, save 
perhaps for bare subsistence. We are glad to see that 
the Home Secretary has introduced a Legitimation Bill 
which will remove this old and grievous anomaly and do 
justice to the child. It would be well if at an early date 
the whole of our laws relating to children were overhauled 
and strengthened. But the two questions of adoption 
and legitimation might well be settled at once. 





MODERN SERMONS. 

CLASS of rhetorical chemists,” says Hatch, “‘ would 
4 be thought of only to be ridiculed; a class of 
rhetorical religionists is only less anomalous because we 
are accustomed to it.” Yet we must have a vehicle of 
communication between minister and flock; and since 
religion, unlike chemistry, has its dwelling in the deep 
emotional substructure of the mind as well as in the intellect, 
this vehicle can be no passionless affair of formula and 
equation. The minister must fit the words which are his 
instruments to the temper of his flock. There is the lock, 
he must file out his key to fit it, and find the words, 
simple or subtle, which shall make men cry aloud, “ Men 
and brethren, what shall we do to be saved?” This art 
the old divines understood. Dr. South’s essay in sermon 
criticism remains as much a model of common sense as of 
verve and humour. 

The English pulpit has fallen on evil days. Father 
Bull, whose book on sermon construction* has just been 
published, would perhaps admit it. “ Greck rhetoric 
founded the Christian sermon,” says Hatch; “this is 
why there is an element of sophistry in preaching.” 
And the decline of what was once so important 
a feature of our public worship is due partly to 
a reaction against rhetoric—which is at a discount not 
only in the Church, but in Parliament and in the law 
courts ; partly to an increasing indifference to the techni- 
calities with which sermons still commonly deal ; partly to 
the tendency, which came in with the Oxford Movement, 
to subordinate the ministry of the Word to the administra- 
tion of a ritual; most of all, perhaps, to the relatively 
low culture of the modern pulpit. These causes are 
intimately connected ; and, indeed, separable in thought 
only: their result is—what we A distinguished 
French Academician was lately taken the round of the 
principal London preachers, Anglican and Nonconformist. 
The impression left on him was that of the Dunciad :— 


“ec 





see. 


*‘ Dullness is sacred in a sound divine.” 


The preachers had nothing to say, and said it badly. In 
France they have also nothing to say—omnibus hoc vitium 
est cantoribus : but—they say it well. 

The Scottish level is distinctly higher than either the 
English or the Continental. The clergy are better edu- 
cated; their hearers more intelligent, more interested 
in the subject, and more critical: few country parishes 
would tolerate the preaching which satisfies a fashionable 
town church here. The average English congregation 
prefers mediocrity to excellence. It does not move easily 
among ideas, and is incapable of following anything like 

sustained thought. It does not want to learn, but to be 
| sent home feeling comfortable; and what it asks for is 
| a series of disconnected platitudes declaimed with a certain 
emphasis. Brevity is the feature most insisted upon. 
There is the famous story of a clergyman who, called 
upon to preach before Queen Victoria, is said to have 
applied to Lord Beaconsfield for counsel. “ If you preach 
for half an hour,” said the great man, “ Her Majesty 
will be bored. If for a quarter of an hour, Her Majesty 





| will be pleased. If for ten minutes, Her Majesty will be 
* Jectures on Preaching and Sermon Construction. By Paul B. Bull, of tbe 
Community of the Resurrection. London; 38.P.C.K. (3s. 6d, 
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delighted.” ‘“ But what can I say in ten minutes?” 
asked the divine. ‘ That will be a matter of complete 
indifference to Her Majesty.” Let us hope that the preacher 
followed this wise advice—in which case he is perhaps 
now a bishop. For the story—though probably mythical 
as regards Queen Victoria, who loved a Presbyterian 
sermon, and was accustomed to what we should now think 
lengthy discourses—is typical of the modern mind. 

Sermons, however, whatever else they may or may 
not have been, were not always dull. The preacher of 
the mountebank type was common among the early 
Franciscans—‘ Brother Diotisalve was an excellent buffoon, 
after the manner of the Florentines,” says Salimbene ; 
their eccentricities survive in such American divines as 
“Billy Sunday,” though they are perhaps less marked 
since he has developed into “the Rev. William Sunday, 
D.D.” Pious buffoonery of this Franciscan type would 
probably not go down in modern England, though one 
cannot be sure of it ; but, short of this, there are preachers 
among ourselves who are expected to say odd, or unusual, 
things, and generally do so: people go to hear them from 
curiosity. “What,” they wonder, “ will he say next?” 
But we must remember that, at the time when sermons 
were a power, they were very much more than sermons. 
Books were few, readers fewer: the pulpit was politics, 
news, literature—of a sort, at least; all that the Daily 
Mail is now. Baronius preached the greater part of his 
Annals in the Chiesa Nuova at Rome; in England the 
Puritan pulpit voiced the disaffection which had been 
excited by the ecclesiastical policy of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Anglican absolutism of the Stuarts. And when Wesley 
and Whitefield were names to conjure with, the religious 
belief of the masses was unshaken. It was a belief strangely 
mixed with superstition; but it was never far from the 
surface, and a spark could kindle it to flame. It has now 
lost its original content ; and, as this has not been replaced 
by a rational grasp of religious and moral principles, the 
preacher has little to work on. His work is, more than 
anything else, to break down the false distinction in men’s 
minds between the religious and the secular. To do so he 
must be acquainted with both. Hence the importance 
not only of a converted but of an educated ministry. 
The seminary will not help us. Une formation 
spéciale et défectueuse crée nécessairement une mentalilé 
particuliére et inférieure: it is on the university, not on 
the theological college, that the future of English religion 
depends. 

The modern multiplication of services has led to a 
corresponding multiplication of sermons; and as their 
number has increased their quality has declined. “ How 
often can a man preach?” a preacher of the old school was 
asked. “An able man may do so once in two or three 
weeks,” was the answer ; “an ordinary man every Sunday ; 
a fool everyday.” There is such a thing as a fatal fluency ; 
and it is difficult for those who possess it not to talk nonsense. 
The written sermon was formerly thought a safeguard in 
this respect : an Eton tutor of the last generation used to 
say that he took it as a personal insult if a preacher entered 
the pulpit without a MS., and undoubtedly the best English 
sermons are of the essay type. They are now, however, 
seldom heard outside a university pulpit; and by no 
means invariably in it: preachers may be divided into 
two classes—the first, and by far the largest, those 
who preach because they have to say something; the 
second, those who preach because they have something 
to say. 

Fashions in preaching differ. Who could now preach 
the Homilies, which were “appointed to be read in 
churches ?”’ or the sermons of the famous Anglican and 
Puritan preachers of the 17th century ? or those of the 
solid but verbose divines commended by Johnson—Sher- 
lock, Seed, Jortin? or Fordyce’s “ Discourses Addressed 
to Young Women”—whom he apostrophizes as ‘“ My 
fair ones "which Mr. Collins read to the Bennet family 
till he was, happily, interrupted by Lydia? It may be 
doubted whether even F. W. Robertson’s—who was the 
first to strike the modern note in preaching—could be 
reproduced quite as they stand. Be the reasons what 
they may, the pulpit and the time in which we live are 
out of tune; the old sermon is dead, the new unborn. 
Two aims on the part of the preacher, laudable in them- 
selves, are unfavourable to its birth: the desire not to 





give offence, the result of which is often an apparently 
studied nullity—one has heard a preacher discourse foy 
half an hour and yet say absolutely nothing; and the 
wish to preach down to the illiterate—the consequences of 
which are, if possible, even more disastrous. Persons 
of education are repelled ; and those whom it is desired to 
attract are not attracted : to be simple and totalk nonsenso 
are not the same thing. Both to impart and to receive 
instruction demand a certain effort: we learn most from 
preachers, as from authors, whose level is higher than 
our own. The history of Christian belicf and institutions 
suggests the question whether the masses have at any 
time had an appreciable understanding of religion. They 
have, of course, felt and lived it, and done both intensely ; 
but this is another thing. Their mental, as distinct from 
their emotional, attitude has perhaps oscillated between 
that of the Northern Farmer, who 

**Niver knaw’d whot a mein’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut 

to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an I coom’d 
awaiiy ”’ ; 

and that of Joubert, whose answer to the question, “ Why 
is even a bad preacher heard by the pious with pleasure ¢ ” 
is, “‘ Because he talks to them about what they love.” 





“A GROAT A YEAR.” 


rFX\HERE is less learning by heart than there used to 
be. “A good thing too,” say all those whose 
verbal memory is poor and who still resent the unjust 
handicap of their childhood. Indeed, it does seem a waste 
of time to commit to memory uninteresting facts such as 
those of the multiplication table, which can be looked up 
in one minute or worked out in two. The memorizing 
system stopped arbitrarily at “twelve times.” “ Seven 
times ” was, if we recollect rightly, the hardest to learn, 
and it is still hard to apply. Very few housekeepers 
remember when they begin their job that a small 
increase of expenditure per diem makes a big difference 
in the weekly budget, but this arithmetical surprise soon 
ceases to astonish, though to most of us the “ answers ” 
still seem rather arbitrary where this table is concerned ! 
Who would have thought that multiplication by seven 
could make so much diflerence to one tiny unit of extrava- 
ance! No one would believe it who had not kept house ! 
he weekly wage-earner, concerned about Friday’s dinner, 
hates the multiplication table as heartily as she did in 
her youth. Her arithmetical trials, however, are less 
complicated than those of her middle-class neighbours. 
They have to learn more advanced “ tables.” They must 
know the meaning of three hundred and sixty-five times 
one and two and three, &c., up to any number. They 
have always to keep the wretched figures in mind, and be 
incessantly multiplying small change by them. It is enough 
to drive one mad! It does drive some people mad! Are 
not the doctors always warning us of the dangers of “ finan- 
cial anxiety,” and does not half the “ money worry ” of 
the world trace back to the difficulty of learning this 
miserable little bit of arithmetic? There are, of course, 
a few people who may be said to be born knowing all 
the really important tables. Seven times and twelve times 
and fifty-two times and even three hundred and sixty-five 
times present no difliculty to them. The psychologists, 
we understand, have never been able satisfactorily to account 
for the phenomena of arithmetical genius. The solution of 
the problem is complicated by the fact that these gifted 
persons are very often wanting in the reasoning powers 
which strike the ordinary mortal as more important.. But 
whether we carp at it or admire it, this form of intuition is 
rare. Most of us have to grapple with these figure problems, 
and many of us never entirely succeed. Much poverty 
and some wealth witness to our ill-success. Where 
would some of the evening newspapers be if all their 
clientele knew the yearly meaning of a penny a day ? 
What would be the result upon the tobacco trade and that 
other trade known as The Trade? What about sugar ? 
The War taught us a good deal of simple arithmetic. We 


are returning to our normal forgetfulness, consequently 
the flower barrows have reappeared in the London streets, 
The omnibus companies would all go bankrupt if women 
shoppers knew these difficult tables, 


Three pennies a 
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day is very little to spend on unnecessary “ rides.” It is 
only two threehalfpenny fares. How many of our readers 
could say without thinking how much it comes to in a 
year? How many when they have calculated will not 

e amazed at the result ? Not one in ten of the women, 
it may be safely asserted. 

None of the expenses we have been considering can 
be called “incidental.” Any sane person can foresee 
them if they will take the trouble. We are always saying 
we cannot foretell the future. We can, however, foretell 
the course of the stars, and we suppose our power to do 
so depends upon arithmetic. It is just as certain that a 
penny a day is sevenpence a week as that the sun will be 
doing in twelve hours’ time whatever he will be doing. 
But incidental expenses arrive out of the blue. Occasional 
trouble is supposed to have less effect on the general health 
than constant worry. The same analogy holds good 
where money is concerned. If we never worried we should 
be, we suppose, in a state to stand trouble pretty well 
when it came. If we never wasted our pence we 
could stand incidental expenses. As it is, what horrible 
shocks they do give us. The odd thing is that though we 
know they will come we never expect them because we 
do not know when. Putting aside illness, which a man can 
to some extent insure against, and everyone looks forward 
to in the senso of fearing it, incidental expenses put out 
most people’s calculations occasionally. It must be so. 
We cannot tell what the weather will be, so how could 
we know that the rain would come through the 
roof? We ought to have seen it was watertight; but 
is there such a thing as a watertight roof when the rain 
really means to come in as it does at intervals of from 
twelve months to five years? No political insight can 
tell us who is going to strike next, or how much necessary 
commodities wiil go up in consequence. Not even con- 
stant attendance at parochial mectings will enable us to 
be sure what we shall be “ let in for” in the way of rates. 
We cannot tell what the dentist may think he has a right 
to charge in his all-unitemed and totally unavoidable bill. 
Who knows what servants will ask next, or the laundress ? 
No man unless he is mean and bad can be certain what 
charitable demand he may suddenly feel himself unable to 
avoid or what presents social convention will demand of 
him ; how often he will lose his umbrella, spoil his hat, or 
resist the unending temptation of the London shops—the 
temptation to buy something which he could very well do 
without. How we long to realize the meaning of the 
word “inclusive”! The truth is that human limitations 
being what they are and life being what it is the word 
has no meaning. It casts its ironical shadow over every 
prospectus upon which it appears. Who ever found his 
hotel bill “ inclusive ” unless he was content to do without 
everything that anybody likes? Who ever found a school 
bill inclusive unless he was determined to deny his children 
at every turn? Man was born to incidental expenses as 
the sparks fly upwards and there is no cure. “ Tables ” 
will not help him here. The future is dark. 

But to return to the region lighted by arithmetic. It 
sheds its beams on the subject of laying by as well as 
shelling out. Fortunes are saved, though it is often as 
difficult to believe it as to believe the results of the multi- 
aa ype table. If we will but put faith in it, we may with 
uck get rich. Prizes are not for everyone or they would 
not be prizes; but the way to get a chance of one is never 
to forget the proverb about “a groat a year.” If we live 
with it before our eyes it is possible that we or our children 
may die millionaires. If we refuse inwardly to digest it 
we may die in the workhouse—if there is one. 

But we hear the impatient reader exclaim, “ Is it after 
all worth while? Are we to spoil our working lives by 
keeping these hateful ‘tables’ before our eyes?” That 
depends, we would reply, upon whether you are referring 
to the prize or the punishment. If the preoccupation is to 
keep us and our children in safety, to insure us not only 
against ruin but against shifts, dependence, humiliation, 
the sordid “ seediness”” of those who “ go down ”—yes, 
a hundred times yes. But if circumstances ensure us a 
moderate degree of safety and nothing but the prizes of 
life are at stake, then the present writer at any rate would 
make a different answer. He would say “ No, no, no— 
three hundred and sixty-five times no, The game is not 
worth the candle,” 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 





FIRM MARKETS. 

CONFERENCE UNCERTAINTIES—WILL ACTIVE TRADB 
MAKE STOCKS DECLINE ?—HOME RAILWAY 
YIELDS—SPECULATIVE MARKETS BETTER. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Confidence in the City with regard to the outcome 
of the Conference between the British and French Prime 
Ministers concerning Reparations has not been strengthened 
by the Balfour Note. The City, indeed, is more bewildered 
than ever to comprehend the motives of the Government 
in issuing such an ill-timed and unfortunately worded 
document. That sooner or later the course of events may 
compel America to take something more than an academic 
interest in the economic state of Europe is not at all improb- 
able, but that possibility makes it the more important that 
the American Government should be given no chance of 
misunderstanding our own attitude towards the sanctity 
of contracts. Meanwhile, although it professes to 
recognize the serious political and social issues which 
are involved in the present economic crisis in Europe, 
the Stock Exchange pursues the even tenor of its way, being 
apparently content to base expectations of continued 
improvement in investment securities upon the simple fact 
that these uncertainties, not to say anxieties, are pre- 
venting a revival of trade activity, and therefore con- 
tribute to a continuance of cheap money which has been 
the main factor responsible for the improvement in high- 
class investment stocks. 

* * 8 * 

4 

A propos of suggestions which I have made fromtime to 
time as to the possibility of any revival in trade occasioning 
dearer money and a setback in securities, a correspondent 
(“‘ Lancastrian ”) writes me as follows :— 

**I have (he says) observed occasional suggestions in your 
interesting notes that market prices of gilt-edged stocks will 
decline as soon as trade improves, the inference being that 
more capital and new capital will be attracted by industrial 
developments. May I put one or two points forward for your 
consideration ? We may assume that the principle of supply 
and demand will operate upon prices. Is there any reasonable 
probability that within the next few years trade and com- 
mercial credits will so improve as to enable commercial or trading 
concerns to use profitably capital additional to that already 
employed in their business? Having regard to the fact that 
industrial capital has been greatly increased during the last 
six or eight years, and to the fall of prices of commodities, will 
not firms be able to finance their business with their present 
capital 2? Until commercial and international credit is tho- 
roughly restored—and that seems likely to take some years— 
will not the method of short credits and quick turnover be likely 
to prevail, the effect of which will be to make less amounts of 
capital than hitherto necessary for trading purposes ? 

Assuming that many commercial firms, not being able to 
utilize their capital profitably in trade recently, have invested 
in gilt-edged, and assuming that trade improved, will that im- 
provement necessarily involve their realization of their gilt- 
edged stocks ? So long as the Bank Rate is lower than the 
interest earned on their gilt-edged investments, and so long as 
the banks have huge sums on deposit account, will it not pay 
firms best to hold on to their steady interest-paying securities, 
using them if necessary to secure bank overdrafts which they 
can now obtain at probably 1 per cent. less than the interest 
earned on their investments? Firms only pay overdraft 
interest according to the state of their account day by day, and 
they will presumably not keep a lump sum of money on deposit 
account at say 1} to 1} per cent. interest when their investments 
pay say 5 per cent. Will they need to scll their investments ? 
Why should they ? 

I am inclined to think that the Stock Market exaggerates the 
probable effect of improved trade demands on gilt-edged’ values, 
and seeing that gilt-edged prices have not responded much to the 
last two reductions in the Bank Rate I think gilt-edged prices 
should rise as soon as general confidence is restored. What is 


your view ?” 


* * * * 


“ Lancastrian’s” view is interesting and deserves 
consideration. Briefly stated, his main contention is, that 
having regard to the expansion in capital during the 
post-War period and the great fall in commodities which 
has since occurred, a revival in trade would have to be 
very pronounced to produce conditions driving the 
merchant, manufacturer, or the public company to the 
banks for accommodation to finance increased activities. 
Moreover, my correspondent might also have added a 
further consideration to which I have sometimes referred— 
namely, that inasmuch as some firms and companies 
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at all events are still “locked up” in “ frozen” assets 
on which they have obtained loans from their bankers, 
it is probable that a revival in trade activity might actually 
occasion increased financial liquidity through the realization 
of such assets. Nevertheless, I think that most City men 
and most bankers would incline to the opinion that 
* Lancastrian’s”” views would find their application for 
the most part limited to the early stages of any trade 
revival. That is to say, those who believe that easy money 
with a consequent strength of gilt-edged securities is 
likely to be of long continuance might urge in support 
of that view, first, the unlikelihood of any early revival in 
trade owing to the restraint imposed on international 
commercial relations by the chaotic condition of Europe, 
and second, that, for the reasons suggested by “ Lan- 
castrian,” the effect upon monetary conditions during the 
early days of a trade revival might be comparatively 
small. I do not think, however, that a trade revival 
would go very far before monetary and Stock Exchange 
conditions might change more considerably than may 
appear possible at the present time. In this connexion 
it must not be forgotten that just as the present strength 
of markets has been helped by speculative purchases on the 
part of those who anticipate easy monetary conditions, so 
the mere anticipation of change in those conditions would 
occasion extensive realizations. 
* % 

Even at the present moment, while gilt-edged securities 
remain steady to firm, the tendency to which I referred 
some weeks ago of activity tending to shift to English 
railways, Home industrials, and even to some of the 
speculative markets, is cleatly apparent. As regards 
the first-mentioned group, interest has been quickened, 
both by the various merger schemes and by the recent 
dividend announcements. With comparatively few excep- 
tions the amalgamation schemes have given satisfaction 
to the various interests concerned, though it remains to 
be seen whether as a result of these fusions the economies 
will be as great as has been predicted in some quarters. 
Meanwhile, and partly in consequence, it must be 
remembered, of the abnormally high fares, the railways 
seem to be prospering, and in nearly all cases recent dividend 
announcements have been on a higher scale than a year 
ago. Indeed, if I were to take the latest dividend announce- 
ments and combine them with those of the preceding 
half-year the yield shown to the investor, even at present 
prices, would be very striking. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it would be rather unwise to employ this basis of 
comparison because, during the first half of 1921, a very 
cautious attitude was adopted and dividends were declared 
at a low rate. Then, for the second half of the year, the 
matter was adjusted by the declaration of substantial 
dividends. 

* * * * 

For the first half of the current year the attitude of 
extreme caution is less pronounced and, as I have already 
said, there is a general advance compared with a year ago. 
It does not, however, necessarily follow that for the second 
half of the year dividends may be as good as for the second 
half of 1921 (they may, of course, be even better), and, 
therefore, the investor would do well to adopt the more 
cautious policy of calculating yields on the actual dividend 
distributions for the whole of last year. Even so, it will 
be found that in the case of Brighton A, for example, 
a yield is given of nearly 7} per cent., while in the case of 
South-Eastern Deferred, London and North-Western 
Ordinary, Midland Deferred and Great Western, the 
yield is well over 7 per cent. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that the companies are still benefiting by 
the prospective receipt of the final balance of the com- 
pensation money to be given by the Government as well 
xs by the inordinate charges both for passengers and 
goods. For the moment, therefore, while the yields to the 
investor are attractive and, conceivably, may be on an 
enduring basis, the prospective investor should regard the 
industry as being somewhat in a state of flux, while he 
will also not forget the extent to which in times past 
the market has proved to be at the mercy of the 


Labour agitator. 
a * * * 


Concerning the Industrial and Speculative markets, 
perhaps all that can be usefully said at the moment is 








that there is the usual tendency for activity to flow over 
from the investment sections into the more speculative 
descriptions. In the case of South African Mines, however, 
there has undoubtedly been a tendency for some time past 
in the direction of improvement. Prices were held down 
for a good while by the high costs of labour on the Rand 
—a circumstance which has never been really offset by 
the premium on gold arising out of the position of the 
American exchange. Rightly or wrongly, the premium 
has been looked upon as temporary, but now that 


working costs on the Rand have been reduced, 
some of the better-class South African mines have 
come in for greater attention. In the Foreign 


Market a feature of the last few days has been the revival 
of interest in Mexican descriptions. Whether the move- 
ment is justified must depend largely upon whether the 
Mexican Government is about to receive recognition by 
the United States. In rather well-informed quarters in 
the City the view prevails that such recognition cannot 
be long deferred.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, August 9th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
jill treble the space.] — 

SCIIOOL TEACHERS’ FIVE PER CENT. CONTRIBUTION 

FOR PENSION. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,--In your recent note on the 5 per cent. deduction for 
pension to be made from teachers’ salaries (surely all teachers, 
not only elementary, as you suggest), you speak of teachers 
“seeming to claim that they alone must be excused from 
making any sacrifice in these troublous times.”” Surely it is 
hardly fair to us teachers to repeat this charge without also 
at least noting the pleas that we are always trying to keep 
before the public! You say that the average of salaries is 
now two and a-half times as large as before the War. I cannot 
answer for elementary teachers, but I think you are wrong 
in the case of secondary teachers. I am a master at one of 
our most progressive and efficient public schools. As late as 
1919 there were few, if any, salaries which exceeded £300. They 
are now up to a £525 scale, and if we take the unit of food and 
other prices we may say that this £525 barely equals the pur- 
chasing power of the pre-War £300, while numericaliy it is 
certainly not two and a-half times as large. Again, teachers 
who were beginning to agitate before the War for an increase 
in salaries which were admitted by all, yourself included, to 
be disgracefully low, dropped this agitation during the War. 
They may be said herein to have set a good example that was 
by no means widely followed. It was only after the War that 
the Burnham Scales came into operation. These Scales were 
accepted, though lower than the then prices of commodities 
warranted our asking, because we understood them to 
guaranteed for a definite period during which prices might 
fall, and we regard this 5 per cent. contribution as tampering 
with this agreement and, as you remark, this view was that 
of practically half the Government Committee—surely a fairly 
strong point in our favour, 

We maintain that so far from teachers alone shirking their 
share of public burdens teachers are now singled out from 
all other public servants (for they are morally Civil Servants 
nowadays) for the “ honour” of extra taxation. We maintain 
that teachers in the past were so badly paid that they could 
either not marry, or if they did could not save, and that if 
the increase had been considerably higher it would have been 
only fair as making up arrears of the past. (My own salary 
rose from £200 to £285 in fifteen years, so that the rise in 1920 
to £525 does not work out to a very high average.) 

I doubt if yoy realize (I am speaking for secondary schools, 
as I do know something of their conditions) how difficult has 
been the lot, and how precarious are still the conditions, of 
the body of cultured and educated men to whom the nation 
entrusts what is as important a task as that of Civil Servants 
—that these men have in the past suffered in silence, and from 
a sense of noblesse oblige not attempted to push their case, 
and have now only done so under sheer stress of poverty. 

You do not realize, I think, that even the Burnham 
amelioration leaves Many grievances untouched and does not 
put masters in any position of affluence. Do you realize that 
numbers of older men will get no pension (and as things are 
at present they even have to pay 5 per cent. of their salaries 
none the less!), because unless they serve till 1930 they will 
not “‘ qualify ” to count perhaps thirty-five or forty years of 
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gervice? You say teachers are in danger of forfeiting public 
sympathy. Could not you and other influential journals do 
more to ensure public sympathy with a “‘ sweated ” profession? 
Could you not demonstrate that even by the tardy recognition 
of their claims in 1920 teachers are not yet placed in the 
position due to them. Could you not educate the public into 
the belief that if they need education they must pay a fair 
price for it? The complaint once made to me by a parent, “I 
am afraid that in order to send my boy to you I shall have to 
put down my motor-car,” illustrates the too frequent attitude 
of parents. It makes one despair wheu the Spectator, of all 
papers, repeats this charge of selfishness. Can you not do 
better for us? I always prefer to write to the Press over my 
own name, but in this case policy bids me disguise my identity, 
so I must remain, Sir, &c., 
Pubiic ScHoo.MAsTER. 





THE RIGHT OF PEERESSES TO RECEIVE THE WRIT OF 
SUMMONS AND TO SIT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have carefully read the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act of Decemher 23rd, 1919, 9and 10 Geo.V. (Vol. 88, L.J. Rep., 1919), 
and am impressed with the dissenting views of Lord Haldane. 
The Act was intended to remove the general disqualification 
which the law had theretofore imposed on the mere ground of 
sex or marriage. Though a striking departure from the system 
theretofore prevailing, it is hard to understand how a person is 
declared not to be “ disqualified by sex or marriage from the 
exercise of any public function, or from being appointed to or 
holding any civil or judicial office or post, or from entering or 
assuming or carrying on any ciril profession or vocation, or for 
admission to any incorporated society,” and to he subject under 
the Act to liability for jury service in its provision that “a 
person shall not be exempted by sex or marriage from liability 
to serve as a juror,” and yet be held to deny to a peeress the 
benefit of the Act, and subject her to the disqualification by 
reason of sex for the holding or exercise of one of the highest 
offices in the realm. I trust it may not be improper to make 
the foregoing suggestion as an individual, and not as an official, 
now that the matter has been closed by the Committee for 
Privileges of the House of Lords, and to say further that I am 
in nowise related or connected with Lady Rhondda, whose 
petition for a writ of summons has been rejected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wiuu1am HH. Tuomas. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, Montgomery. 





A CONSTITUTIONAL POINT. 
[To tHE EpirorR or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw attention to the importance 
of the House of Commons’ division on the cattle embargo 
question as a constitutional issue? In my letter published in 
your issue of July 22nd I suggested that it might be a dangerous 
precedent to allow that a single Minister could bind the nation 
and Parliament to carry through legislation in fulfilment of 
his individual promise. In the recent debate the question 
of the pledge was the main issue. As I write the division 
lists have not yet been published, but Mr. Asquith, with his 
long experience of constitutional issues, was emphatic, and no 
one has stated tho issue clearer than Mr. Thomas, the Member 
for Derby, who pointed out that if we did not honour this 
pledge Dominion statesmen attending future Imperial Con- 
ferences could only take rank as delegates, implying that at 
the conferences in 1917 they were not only plenipotentiaries 
in the diplomatic sense, but had also the power of binding the 
legislatures of their respective Dominions. Our Ministers 
attending the conference had, of course, the same status as 
the Dominion Ministers, and were, therefore, also plenipoten- 
tiaries, hence the binding nature of the pledge. The Canadian 
Ministers went home, we are told by the Duke of Devonshire, 
believing that a definite pledge had been given; they, appa- 
rently, were plenipotentiaries, and naturally thought that our 
Ministers had equal powers. Personally, I do not in the least 
quarrel with the new doctrine; I rather welcome it; but 
perhaps I may at least plead that till the House of Commons 
decided the matter the novelty of the proposal, which involved 
both the scrapping of the now effete constitutional dogma of 
Cabinet responsibility as well as the freedom of Parliament to 
deal with legislation unfettered by any outside influence, led 
me to believe, not only that there was no pledge, but that 
there could be no pledge. The Press, with perhaps a single 
exception, have aceepted the new doctrine, and I have no reason 
to go over the old ground and to dispute it, but as you were 
kind enough to publish my former letter, I hope you will 
also find room for my apologia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. T. Wincxes. 

Mansel Court, Hereford. 
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THE AFFLICTIONS OF LANDLORDS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The Spectator is the only paper I am acquainted with in 
the London Press which gives a fair hearing to the unfortunate 
landlord now being slowly ruined by the Rents’ Restriction Act. 
I should like to place before you some of the consequences 
entailed by the above-named Act, which is absolutely indefen- 
sible from any point of view, whether such be moral, com- 
mercial, or economic. I am the owner of a house in a London 
suburb which, before the War, I “ converted” into flats at a 
cost, roughly, of £1,000. This included an entirely new system 
of sanitation, some building, and recarcassing for water and 
gas. My object was to provide for a distinct demand that 
obtained for small three to six-roomed flats, suitable for single 
women, young married couples, or married couples without 
children. The flats were practically never vacant. I fitted the 
best material, porcelain baths, the most expensive geysers, and 
the like. I received no 25 per cent. grant from the Government; 
[ did it, in common with other landlords, “on my own.” Then 
came the War, and, later, the Rents’ Restriction Act, and as a 
necessary consequence profits began to decrease, until finally 
any fair return upon one’s capital reached vanishing point. 

But let me show in detail how it has affected me in the specific 
case under consideration. My total rent receipts amount to 
£166 p.a. My expenditure on repairs alone for last year 
totalled £59. Rates accounted for £40; ground rent another 
£10; gas, water, and interest on mortgage £25. Insurances and 
incidental expenses £7. On the top of this came a demand for 
£12 for Income-tax. This I refused to pay, and after a pro- 
longed correspondence I escaped with £5 8s. %d. 

Now for the other side of the picture. One of my tenants 
last year, who had about nine months of his agreement to 
elapse, sublet his flat for the remainder of his tenancy, and 
demanded, and received from the tenant to whom he let it 
(ostensibly the sum was for furniture, but really as a premium), 
£140! As regards the actual ralue of the goods, the tenant 
herself told me that she got rid of the whole lot, except a table, 
chairs and a Chesterfield which she had recovered. It is there- 
fore apparent that, as the incoming tenant knew that the 
Rents’ Restriction Act comes to an end in July, 1923, she 
assessed the market value of this flat—for one year and eleven 
months—as follows :— 


£ 

Year and 11 months’ rent ... re om ‘ ooo ©6101 
Premium, allowing £50 for furniture one ine 90 
In addition, tenant redecorated flat ... aa ror 20 
Total aid us pa oe at a ion ae 


It is important to note carefully that the above sum represents, 
in the opinion of two tenants, the true market value of the flat, 
and that the rent so agreed on is more than double that to 
which the landlord is limited by law. 

Now, take another aspect—expenses. Costs of the same repairs 





before the War and that paid for them last year :— 
£s.d. 2s. d. 
Pre-war. 1921. 
Painting sees sstainisldewentenie Peers ei, Breer 2 0 0 
” 315 0 0 
Rain-water pipes, three lengths... 215 0 0 
Whitewashing (basement flat) .. 318 0 0 
0 





So, while I am allowed 40 per cent. increase of rent, my 
expenses in ratio are 150 per cent more! 

One more point. A lady I know has recently taken two rooms 
—unfurnished, undecorated. There are no separate sanitary 
conveniences nor private bathroom. For this accommodation 
she pays £75 per annum. A single unfurnished room in the 
same street where my house stands costs, I am informed, from 
12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per week. I am compelled to let a flat of five 
rooms, self-contained, for £68 a year! But this is not all. Not 
only is the landlord compelled to run his property in the interest 
of the public, but the whole administration of the letting of 
his flats has become virtually a vested interest of the tenant. 
This is how the thing is worked. The tenant, who has any- 
thing from six months, or less, or more, as the case may be, of 
his agreement to expire, and who has reasons for desiring a 
change of residence, lets it be known in likely quarters that 
he has a flat to let. Naturally, he is besieged with applicants. 
He then says, in effect: “ Of course, you must take the furni- 
ture—at an agreed price—with the flat. If you don’t, plenty of 
others will.. You must remember that though I am ostensibly 
only letting you the remainder of my term, which is six 
months, actually I am letting you the flat right up to the day 
when the Rents’ Restriction Act ends. The landlord? My dear 
sir, surely you know that the landlord doesn’t count nowa- 
days! He simply deesn’t come into the picture at all. He 
can’t turn you out. And don’t forget, if you wish to leave, 
that you can do exactly the same as I am doing now!” Asa 
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corollary to the above, I may mention that only once in the 
last six years have I been allowed to choose my own tenant. 
In this caso my outgoing tenant, being a sportsman, wrote me 
that he should return the flat to the person to whom it 
belonged—myself. He further added that, although not a land- 
lord himself, his sympathies were entirely with the landlord 
of to-day, On the other hand, I have at the present moment a 
flat which has changed hands three times, and only on one of 
these occasions has my permission been asked. I did not even 
know of the last advent until I was casually informed of it by 
another tenant. 

Every trade and undertaking in this country—so far as I 
know—can make unrestricted profits. I know of none who are 
compelled to trade at a loss or entirely alienated from tho 
control of their personnel. The wretched landlord alone has his 
capital confiscated and his rights destroyed. He cannot even 
sell his property at a fair price, people naturally refusing to 
‘buy any undertaking under such hopeless conditions as these. 
Those bright spirits who sat on the Commission, whose recom- 
mendations are embodied in the provisions of this infamous 
Act, performed their task for the Government which employed 
them with admirable subserviency. They arrived at the 
6apient conclusion that 150 per cent. increased expenditure in 
materials and wages—the raw material of the landlord—was 
amply compensated for by a 40 per cent. increase of rent. They 
further found—this body of fatuous incompetents—that if the 
open market price of a thing was really double that fixed by law. 
and the rightful owner was debarred from receiving the actual 
value which through time and circumstances had justly 
accrued to his property, while the one of the other part was not, 
the ethics of altruism would prevail over a perfectly human and 
intelligible desire to take an easily obtained profit, even if it 
came out of another’s pocket! 

Anyway, their findings would be on the popular side. That 
was the main thing. A majority of the voters would be bribed 
at the expense of the minority. The London Press, which had a 
single eye to the same principle, and which, with admirable 
consistency, had increased the price of its journals 100 per 
cent., applauded the findings. The slovenly, unbusinesslike 
methods and hopeless incapacity of these “ hard-headed busi- 
ness men” is aptly illustrated by the fact that though the 
landlord was given the right to increase his rent in ratio to 
the increase of tho rates, they never took the trouble to find 
out on what date the landlord received the rates’ demand note! 
If they had, they would have made the discovery that such are 
only received midway in the quarter or half-year—as the case 
may be—and that consequently the landlord was bound to lose 
half of the benefit he was supposed to receive. I commend to 
Lord Heneage’s passionate admiration this tonic example of 
“our great leader and eminent etatesman’s” legislative 
triumphs, so distinguished by common sense, justice, and fair 
play !—I am, Sir, &c., Epear H. S. Barnes-Austin. 

1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 





IRELAND AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Str,—In arriving at a right judgment upon this subject, it 
must not be forgotten that as far back as December, 1919, 
Archbishop Walsh gave his official sanction to the Sinn Fein 
movement by subscribing a hundred guineas to its funds, and 
in announcing the fact stated that the Imperial Government, 
“by attempting to crush the national spirit of our people, had 
its natural effect, that disaffection driven underground finds an 
outlet in crime.” From that moment practically the entire 
body of Roman Catholic clergy began openly to identify them- 
selves with the extremists, and the Roman priesthood in 
England were not long in following suit. 

On October 23rd last, the first anniversary of the suicide 
McSwiney, masses were said, with few exceptions, in almost 
every Roman Catholic Church throughout this country. The 
clergy usually act as honorary chairman of the local branch 
of the Irish Self-Determination League and continue to, despite 
the fact that 193 persons, avowed members of this organization, 
have been convicted of crimes against individuals and the State 
within the last two years. When Mrs. Lindsay was murdered 
the Rev. W. J. Stack, of St. Patrick’s, Newcastle, wrote to the 
Morning Post, August 11th last, “Mre. Lindsay knew the 
punishment meted out to those who inform against the I.R.A. 
She committed an offence whose punishment is death.” When 
four members of the I.S.D.L. were charged here in London 
with attempting to fire the gasworks at Wandsworth last year, 
the Superior of the Oratory, Brompton, offered himself as bail, 
which was refused. In thousands of other ways the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland has worked ardently in the cause of 
Revolution, and it must not be surprised if its sanction of 
murder and lawbreaking recoils with deadly effect upon itself 
for having lacked the moral courage to denounce crime.—I am, 
Bir, &e., Erxest S. Brown. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Sm,—The Spectator has been so good a friend to the P.R, 
movement that I am emboldened to write to you to see if I can 
get help from your readers in the present difficulty. P.R. is 
spreading very successfully and proving its value all over the 
world; but unfortunately at this very time there is a grave 
danger that tho efforts to convert England will have to he 
largely abandoned for want of funds to keep even the present 
small organization going. The P.R. Society has never had a 
proper list of subscribers. For a long time it worked in a 
very small way. In 1919, ’20 and ’21 its income was about 
£4,000 each year, more than half of this was in each case mada 
up by two or three big donations. Unhappily, the people 
who gave those donations are not in a position to repeat them 
this year. Our staff is four highly skilled workers and threo 
clerks, and it is in imminent danger of being broken up and 
scattered. I recently gave up the chairmanship and took the 
position of treasurer in order to get together a long list of 
small subscribers, the only proper basis for such a propaganda, 
The great depression of trade and other impediments have, 
however, made this a much longer business that I had 
hoped. I do not doubt I ehall achieve it by some time next 
year, but meanwhile we are faced with a yawning gap between 
now and December 31st. Unless we can get about £500 in addition 
to what we already have in view we must inevitably greatly 
reduce our already small operations. These, I can assure you, 
have always been carried out with the greatest care and 
economy. I am certain there must be many people among 
your readers who would be willing to join in the effort if they 
knew how urgent the case was, and if it had your com- 
mendation. Happily our movement is one which appeals te 
men and women of all shades of politics. I am sure money 
could not be spent in any other way to produce a greater result 
for good upon the public life of our country.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Anevrin Wiiiams, Hon. Treasurer. 

Proportional Representation Society, 82 Victoria Street, S.1W. 1. 

[Unquestionably the P.R. has our commendation. Though 
the Referendum is our chief remedy for freeing Democracy 
from the evils of the Party system, we also want P.R. as an 
auxiliary antiseptic. We sincerely trust, therefore, that Mr. 
Aneurin Williams’s appeal will not bo in vain.—Eb. Spectator.} 





THE INTOLERABLE BURDEN OF COSTS. 

(To rHe Eprror or THe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Str,—With reference to your comments on the costs in the 
Russell case I may offer a few remarks, as I have been nearly 
fifty years in the profession. In the last few years the fees 
paid to counsel have gone up enormously. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the fees of leading counsel have quadrupled in 
the last forty years. If the costs you say in the Russell case 
were £20,000, I think you will find that at least £15,000 of this 
amount would be for counsel’s fees. Theo ridiculous statement 
in Magna Charta that justice will not be sold to anyone is still 
thought by some people to be a great bulwark to liberty, the 
fact being that if a person has to purchase justice, what lhe 
purchases is not justice. 

The Bar is a profession which enjoys enormous privileges and 
is practically subject to no discipline, as the members seem 
only to be pulled up by their Benchers for breaches of etiquette. 
What is wanted is that counsel’s fees should be subject to 
taxation in the same way that an agreement between a 
solicitor and his client is subject to revision by a Taxing 
Master, and if this were done the costs of litigation would go 
down by a half in all big cases, assuming, as I do, that fees in 
excess of say twenty guineas to fifty guineas a day were always 
disallowed. A solicitor is allowed £5 5s. per day and no more. 
If counsel stipulated for £525 a day that should not be 
enforceable, and if paid should be recoverable. As it is, at 
present litigants are held to ransom by a small body of men 
who serve, so far as the State is concerned, no useful purpose, 
seeing that they can be hired by anyone regardless of the 
merits of the dispute in which they are engaged, and if any 
man be supremely pre-eminent and gains judgments he ought 
not to win then he is a danger to the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

80 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. E. T. Hareraves. 

[We cannot think our correspondeit’s plan would work. 
People who are intensely eager to win a case cannot be pre- 
vented bidding against each other for the advocacy of a par- 
ticular counsel. Further, we are very strongly opposed to the 
view that by hiring a specially able advocate a man is defeating 
the ends of justice. A free market in advocacy is essential. 
How else are we to decide who is to have the silver-tongued 
Mr. Jones as his counsel? On the whole, our system of advocacy 
does much more to secure justice than the Cadi under the Palm 
Tree and a strictly rationed Bar—the ideal of so many critics 
of our courts.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE RELIEF OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 
(To rue Epiror or rue “ Specraror.’’] 

Bir,—The recent efforts to assist the inhabitants of this lonely 
South Atlantic island have brought about a widened public 
fnterest in them, and it is thought that advantage should be 
taken of the fact to place the movement on a firmer footing. 
For the advancement of the cause, it is matter for no small 
satisfaction that it ean now be announced that the President 
for the time being of the Royal Geographical Society and the 
Chairman for the time being of the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute will act as joint ex-officio trustees of the 
fund, and the account—the Tristan da Cunha Fund—at tho 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, 15 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C.2, will stand henceforth in their names. It is 
recognized that the islanders accept privations as of the settled 
order of their existence, and it is desired to leave the general 
character of the settlement unimpaired. What it is sought to 
de is to mitigate the less tolerable of their privations, and what 
these are the recently published reports of the Rev. H. M. 
Rogers and Commander Wild serve to show. 

While the means are now sought for the relief of immediate 
wants, the main purpose of the movement is to solve the 
difficult question of communications. For with intercourse 
assured and visits announced ahead, those necessaries of life 
which the island cannot itself produce may soon become the 
subject of exchange for its own products in the way of trade, 
and what is the real impediment to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in maintaining the mission—namely, 
the want of the means of passage for its clergy—will be removed. 
After the difficulties which have been overcome, it is now a 
matter of actual demonstration that there is nothing in these 
aims which is insurmountable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dovertas M. Gans. 


@and 5 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CHARTRES FIGURES. 
(To rHeE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—On reading your interesting article on the postcard 
reproductions issued by the British Museum it occurred to me 
that all your readers might not be familiar with the series of 
photographs of the stone figures of Chartres Cathedral which the 
Gardien, M. Etienne Houvet, has published. They consist of a 
comprehensive selection of the innumerable groups and figures 
with which the wealth of thirteenth-century genius has endowed 
what is, as well as so many other things, one of the greatest 
galleries of sculpture in the world. The devoted piety of 
those nameless master sculptors has left no niche of the great 
building without its statue, so that many of the most wonderful 
are in positions which may well daunt the most flexibly-necked 
of tourists. But M. Houvet, with the aid of scaffolding and 
the skill of a steeplejack, has succeeded in producing 
magnificent photographs of even the most inaccessible. Such, 
for instance, is the supreme series of figures of the Creation— 
“God creating the night and the day,” “ God creating Adam,” 
“God creating the sun and the moon,” “ God creating the 
birds ”—surely one of the greatest representations of his Maker 
that man has ever achieved. Of this series in particular 
M. Ifouvet’s photographs give a very definitely better impression 
than the tortured glimpse of the originals that can he obtained 
from the ground. That M. Houvet’s is a labour of love is 
evident when one discovers that he sells these photographs 
(they are about 6 inches by 9 inches, and very suitable for 
framing) for 75 centimes each (to-day about 3d.). He has also 
published several large books of reproductions of sculpture, 
stained-glass windows and general architectural views of the 
cathedral. A card to M. Etienne Houvet, Gardien de la 
Cathédrale, Chartres, will always obtain complete particulars.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. J. 8S. 
Le Mans, July 27th. 





** NEVER MIND.” 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—In the article thus headed (Spectator, July 22nd), the 
writer says it seems incredible that anyone should mind making 
the small demand upon the courtesy of a stranger of asking him 
the way. The explanation may be that though no one will 
mind asking a postman or a policeman, he will not ask a com- 
plete stranger for fear of being misdirected. A stranger has 
often gone out of his way, in the kindness of his heart, to give 
me a direction that I felt sure was wrong, and I could not 
insult him by immediately setting off in the opposite direction. 
I can indeed recall one case when this course was adopted, but 
the circumstances were exceptional. A near relative of mine, 
having directed a stranger who turned abruptly and proceeded 
on his way, hailed him and told him he had forgotten some- 
thing. “ What do you mean?” asked the stranger. “ Why, 





you have forgotten to say ‘Thank you,’” replied my relative. 

“Oh! if you want thanks——” said the stranger, and he walked 

off in the direction opposite to that pointed out to him.—I am, 

Sir, &o., Joun C. Fox. 
Goring, Oxon. 





PERFORMING ANIMALS. 

(To THe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Our Parliamentary campaign for the prohibition of 
publio performances by trained animals has received such 
welcome support from your paper that we venture to hops 
you will find space for a brief appeal for assistance in con- 
tinuing our work. The legal and other expenses involved in 
the collection of evidence and its presentation before the Par- 
liamentary Committee have placed a heavy strain upon the 
resources of our League. A first instalment of legislation, 
based on the finding of that Committee, is now possible, but 
if this is to be realized our campaign must be pursued with 
unremitting energy, and for this money is essential. Now that 
the facts regarding these performances are before the public 
it is inconceivable that the torture of helpless animals for 
purposes of public entertainment should be allowed to continue 
in this country, and we appeal with confidence for assistance 
in securing for etage animals those elementary measures of 
protection recommended in the Select Committee’s Report. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Performing Animals’ Defence League, York House, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Signed on behalf of the League, 

H. R. Birmincoam, Atrrep FE. Garvir, Joun 

Martin Jiarvey, Cuartes Hawrrey, Arruur 

Henverson, J. BE. C. WeEdon. 





THE VIRTUES OF NATIONALISM. 

(To THe Epitor or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Teachers of the people proclaim from the columns of our 
newspapers and from Hyde Park platforms that nationalism 
is the main source of the sufferings of Europe. They disparage 
what, by the plain man in the street, has hitherto been 
accounted a virtue. Such teaching is in effect, though doubtless 
not in intention, pernicious. The need of our ago in matters 
emotional and ethical, no less than in the field of economics, 
is for constructive, not for destructive, teaching. We live by 
admiration, and we are anxiously searching for objects whereon 
rightly to bestow it. To tell us that “‘ patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel ” is to diminish our all too scanty stock 
of ideals, to perplex the simple-minded, to pain, if not to anger, 
those whose nearest and dearest have died that England might 
live, to undermine the stoicism of the “ poor men broke in our 
wars ” by the suggestion that their sublime sacrifice was offered 
to a false god. Those of us who engaged in propaganda during 
tho War had special opportunities of witnessing the inspiring 
power of nationalism. The agents of the new republics usually 
bore traces of the generations of serfdom whence they were 
emerging. They too often appeared to be below the standard 
of the averago sensual man, unscrupulous wire-pullers, udven- 
turers out for what they could get. Yet when such men were 
urging the claims or describing the wrongs of their respective 
countries, you saw the light in the eye, the uplift of the head, 
the flash of divinity transfiguring a mean countenance. It 
cannot be right or politic to decry the spirit that can work 
such miracles. 

We accept Miss Cavell’s message that “ it is not enough to be 
patriotic,” but such acceptance should not, and does not logic- 
ally, lead us to deny the beauty of patriotism or to refuse 
grateful recognition of all that this emotion has wrought for 
humanity in art, in music, in literature, in every field of 
human activity. How much poorer the world would be without, 
say, the Parthenon marbles, the great canvases of Veronese, 
Wagner’s music dramas, or Rupert Brooke’s immortal sonnet! 
It was the spirit of nationalism that called these into being. 
Let us then refuse to be misled by those who belittle its potency 
for beauty and for heroism, offering us in substitution nothing 
but a vague and chilly internationalism. The exponents of this 
new virtue do not define it. They are, perhaps, as a class more 
addicted to dissertation than to definition. If by international- 
ism they mean compassion for oppressed races, recognition of 
the rights of other nations, and of the solidarity of the whole 
human race, then it will be found that the true patriot is the 
true internationalist. The cherishing of our national birth- 
right will help us to feel more deeply and to display more 
effectually friendship for France, brotherly love for America, 
a sense of fair play for Germany. We shall better understand 
the difficulties of the new little nations, and the apparent 
bumptiousness and lawlessness which mar their strivings after 
Western ideals, if through these difficult days we hold fast to 
our faith and our pride in “ England, my own.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Bayswater Hotel, W. 2. Eveaxor 8. Symgs. 
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FAMILY BIBLE READING. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—In common, I suspect, with every reader of the Spectator 
who has turned the vital pages of The Teaching of English in 
England—sent forth by a special committee of the Education 
Board, with Sir Henry Newbolt as chairman—I am distressed 
by one confession: “‘ At the present time the Bible is probably 
less widely read and less directly influential in our life and 
literature than it has been at any time since the Reformation.” 
It is an ominous confession. The outlook is more serious when 
ene remembers how small a place the Bible fills in schools. 
May I quote a recent issue of the Spectator? Noticing an 
article by Bishop Welldon in the Nineteenth Century for Feb- 
ruary your reviewer says: “It is deplorable to have to admit 
the truth of his remark that rivalry and jealousy between the 
Church and Nonconformity in England have banished religious 
teaching, and the reading of the Bible itself, from some 
schools.” It is understood that an effort is being made to 
provide a remedy for that misfortune, “for the sake of 
Christian principles and for the cake of national unity.” 

As one who believes that a revival of Bible reading, as a 
book of religion and as a supreme example of great literature, 
would enrich individual and national character, I ask your 
permission to make a practical suggestion. Family prayers, 
admittedly, are less customary than they were. One reason 
is that the prayer is a difficulty even where printed forms are 
available. Why not simply read the Bible? The passages 
should be short, and selected on a devotional rather than an 
historical or consecutive plan. If the reading were followed 
by a common recital of the Lord’s Prayer all the better. This 
should be in the morning, if possible. It would occupy, say, 
four minutes. A national revival of Bible reading might well 
begin in English homes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wesley Manse, Canterbury. J. Epwarp Tartow. 





COMPTON DANDO. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

S1xr,—In your article on the British Museum picture cards you 
mention the saying of a Somersetshire man about Compton 
Dando. This interests me much, as I was at a private school 
there, 1865-1868, and have never eince then seen or heard the 
name mentioned. Could you tell me where you get the saying 
from? ‘he school I was at was kept by the Rev. C. L. Cornish, 
who had married (I think) Keble’s sister. He went out in 
Greats with Gladstone.—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Hares. 

Meadowleigh, Petersfield. 

[The saying is proverbial. The parson spoke of the glories 
of heaven, its angels, its harps and its silvery quires; 
but the sick man only replied: ‘‘ That be a’l very well, but gie 


oi Compton Dando.”—Eb. Spectator.] 





PATHLESS WILDS OF CONNEMARA,” 
(To tue Eprror or tre “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I have not seen the lines about “ Dick Martin,” to which 
you allude in your footnote to Mr. Bayne’s letter, for something 
like half a century, but to the best of my recollection they run 
as follows :— 
“Place me amid O’Rourkes, O’Tooles, 

The royal ragged race of 'Tara, 
Or place me where Dick Martin rules 

The pathless wilds of Connemara.” 


“THE 


I cannot say whether Moore was the author of the verse, and 

it is not like him to tell the disparaging truth about the ancient 

Irish ‘‘ Kings,” even for the sake of alliteration. But perhaps 

he was only alluding to their more recent descendants.—I am, 

Bir, &e., Joun G. Cronyn. 
The Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 





RAREY THE TWORSE-TAMER. 

(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The account of the refractory elephant and the mahout 
at the Zoo, published in your issue of July 22nd, influences 
me in sending the following, quoted from a letter written on 
April ilth, 1858, by Mr. Wilson, Manager of Queen Victoria's 
Home arm at Windsor :— 

“Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, communicated his secret to 
the Queen and Court lately, and I was asked to be present. He 
performed upon my chesnut filly, and in less than half an hour 
was lying in her bosom, standing on her, and riding and 
beating a drum over her, &e. We were all much pleased with 
the system, especially as it contains no humbug, but is simply 
the result of studying the temper of the animal. I mean to try 
it myself some day.” 


Mr. Wilson had an Evening Claes for the workers on the Farm, 
in which Prince Albert teok a great interest. He writes— 
Christmas, 1856 :— 

“My Class is doing better than ever this year. Eighteen 
is the usual attendance, and they nearly all write well and are 





getting on with arithmetic and reading. The Prince says we 
must have a Library for them. The Bothy ie quite a model— 
with bath and basons for washing and eingle sleeping apart- 
ments. I have got gas in all the buildings.” 
Surely far advanced for sixty-six years ago! 
(Miss) H. J. Witson. 
Annieslea, Crieff, Scotland. 





BOGGARTS AND BADGERS. 
(To THe Epiror or rue “ Spectaror.’’] 
Str,—In your review of Professor Ekwall’s book you refer 
to Boggart Hole Clough and ghosts. I am sorry to have 
to upset this little bit of myth, but in Lancashire, some parts 
at any rate, “boggarts” are badgers; and the name of the 
clough is a perfectly natural one. I remember well, as a child, 
being taken to seo a recently captured “ boggart” and the 
effect of the green gleam of its eyes from the back of a dark 
shed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Erxest Hotcomse Hew1err. 

Vole Way, Mansfield. 

{Our reviewer writes: “Mr. Hewlett should consult the 
Oxford English Dictionary, which shows that ‘ boggart’ has 
meant ‘a ghost’ from the sixteenth century at least, as it 
does in South Lancashire to-day.” At the same time, we mean 
no disconsideration to the honourable and courageous Company 
of Badgers. Floreat in wternum.—Eb. Spectator.] 





WAYS OF THE WATER-IIEN. 
{To rus Eprron or tax “ Spectatox.’’] 


Str,—Mr. Douglas Gordon’s article on the moor-hen reminded 
me of an incident I saw in one of the side streams at Cookham 
in 1911. The stream is about six yards across, bare on the side 
on which I was standing, with possibly a yard and a half of 
thick reeds on the other, beyond which was a large pasture. I 
noticed a pair of moor-hens making a good deal of fuss with 
their young ones, which were a little bigger than newly-hatched 
ducks. It was very soon clear that the parents wanted to get 
their three chicks well out into the deep water, and equally 
obvious that the chicks did not want to go there, because, when 
their parents’ backs were turned for a moment, they tried to 
go back into the reeds. At last all three were persuaded to go 
well into the open and stay there, and when this was accom- 
plished both old birds went back into the reeds in a way that is 
best described as with savage determination. It may sound queer, 
but if ever two peaceable birds looked really fierce those two 
moor-hens did then. They had hardly vanished before a violent 
riot arose in covert, their voices dominating the situation, and 
after a minute or so I saw a stoat, with distinct signs of ill- 
usage about him and with one black feather in his mouth, bolt 
out of the back of the reeds and do excellent time across the 
pasture. He did not trouble to look for a hedge row or cover 
of any kind. What he seemed to want to do more than any- 
thing else was to put as much ground between himse!f and the 
savage moor-hens as possible. At the same time the moor-lens 
reappeared, preening themselves and looking conscious of 
having done a good piece of work well. [I hardly expect this 
story to be believed, but it is true.] 

Apropos of Mr. Gordon’s remarks about the distribution of 
the carrion crow, I saw one here a week ago. He settled on the 
roof of a house opposite the window at which I was writing, 
and stayed there long enough for me to turn a pair of field- 
glasses on to him. Kestrels, which he mentioned, are fairly 
common here, and I have seen one when on my way to town as 
near in as Brixton Town Hall.—I am, Sir, &., 

Granam Hope 
(Captain, late R.F.A.). 
77 Stanthorpe Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 








THE “SPECTATOR ” 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY FUND. 
TxovucH the Spectator Fund is now closed, subscriptions sent 
to us will be forwarded at once to the C.O.S, 

Last week cheques for £1 Is. each were received by us from 
A. E. L. and A. E. L. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 
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POETRY. 


THE DROWNED LOVER.* 
5. 
Here, by the lonely shore 
I have pitched my tent ; 
Only a slant of shingle, and sometimes sand, 
Severs us, bed from bed; 
And the waves that roar 
Over your resting head, 
With its dreams all spent, 
Hopeless, hollow with hunger, beat at the land. 





Stone-cold, starved, shivering land, 
Where nothing wakes, 

Gaunt, and gutted by storm: 
All one way come flying 

Dim flakes of spume, 

And menacing sea-mews, this way and that way crying, 
Stretch their necks 

And turn with a ghostly glide 

Down to the gleaming hollows—wraiths to the tomb! 
But here, in the door of my tent, a lamp stays lit ; 
And all night lonely I sit 

By a shore that shakes, 

Watching for wrecks, 

With a heart that aches and aches. 


above in the gloom, 


Say, what sails—what ranks upon ranks of oars, 

What battered hulls, and, within, what broken hearts 
Here lie sunk! O ghosts which haunt these shores, 
Shall not one arise ere the darkness pales, 

Join, knit bone to bone of its shattered parts, 

And, lifting, bear foam-bright, to the foam above, 
Feet, and form, end face of the man I love ? 

Hark, in the storm-drunk night, how a sea-mew wails ! 


II. 


Into the shade of my tent 

From the darkness without, 

Into my tent, like a blade 

Of silver dividing the night— 

Pale as a moonray peering thro’ cloud to my sight, 
Slender, lonely, and proud, 

Here, to me waiting, with wonderful motion and light, 
My lover comes up from the sca, 


Dark to my search is the face ; 

But, delivered of doubt, 

My lips with his lips grow one. 

“Ah! where hast thou been, 

Under the rocks and the caves 

Where the blind things sleep, 

Away from the sight of the sun ? 
Under the hurling of waves, 

And the toss of the storm, 

What, in thy dreams, hast thou scen ; 
And—without me—what form, 

That, sleeping, hath made thee content 2?” 


He turns, he looks: 
And out of the dreary 


Of sea-dreams, heavy as lead, 


, length 


Lifts up the ghostly strength 
Of a drowning hand: 
And up from his lips comes a whisper of sound I know— 
The whisper of sea on sand: 
Then out of the gloom 
Thick, and swift, and sudden, dim flakes of spume 
Are flying ; 
And menacing sea-mews, wheeling and crying, 
Stretch their necks, and turn with a ghostly glide 
Back to the gleaming hollows—wraiths to the tomb! 

And I wake! The tide 
Is down: the grey-ribbed sand 
Stretches away and away in a steciy glaro 
Of thin salt water, straining, band upon band, 
Draining back to the sea from a shore swept bare— 
And sea-weed black on the sand ° 
Like a drowned man’s hair! 

LAURENCE HovusMAN. 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





* American n rights reserved. 





THE THEATRE. 


——<—>—_— 
“THE MAN IN DRESS CLOTHES” AT THE GARRICK 
THEATRE. 


The Man in Dress Clothes is something of a theatrical curiosity. 
When its run began it was apparently doomed to failure— 
nobody went; the theatre was empty; and, if my memory 
serves me, “last weeks’’ were already announced when the 
dramatic critic of the Daily Mail or the Evening News—I forget 
which—decided to write it up. This he did. In both the papers 
appeared article after article: This was the most wonderful 
play that had ever been seen ; it was humorous ; it was pathetic ; 
it was an “intellectual treat’; the acting was superb; the 
ladies lovely; the music entrancing; the sentiment moving: 
and so forth! Business began to improve. This was six weeks 
or so ago, and the play is still running. 

Now, it has been said that dramatic criticism has very little 
influence upon the commercial success of a play one way or the 
other. Here, then, was an instance to the contrary. Full, 
therefore, of curiosity as to this first play saved from an early 
grave by one of my colleagues, I went to the Garrick. For 
though I did not gather from previous criticisms that the play 
provided quite the “ intellectual treat” promised, yet one 
imagined that a perfectly damp squib could not be blown into 
radiance by however lusty a puffer. I found it a wonderful 
production, with an inexhaustible spring of the most plummy 
sentiment, and with an element of knockabout bustle and 
elderly jokes reminiscent of the pantomime. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, as what apparently in those circles is 
considered a romantic good fellow, whom most of us would 
probably class as a waster possessed of an engaging degree of 
bounce, acted excellently, and Miss Barbara Hoffe’s dark beauty 
was well displayed. 

The plot is this. The Comte d’Artois loves his Comtesse to 
distraction, but has had misunderstandings with her and is 
separated from her. She believes him a rich eccentric with a 
taste for moving house at inconvenient moments. He is really 
being sold up by bailiffs, and the play takes its name from the 
fact that in his bankruptcy he is only allowed to keep one suit. 
He chooses dress clothes, and is consequently debarred from 
going out before the evening. The action of the play is con- 
cerned with the reconciliation of husband and wife, and it has 
a fairy tale ending in which his distrained furniture and his 
estranged wife are brought back to him in a dazzle of the electric 
light that had but now been turned off by the company. 

Mr. Hicks and Miss Hoffe and the authors got into terrible 
tangles with their grammar sometimes, and as Miss Hoffe’s 
delivery is of the prolonged, deliberate and slow kind which 
rings the last ounce of “ sob-stuff ’’ out of the most casual request 
for the mustard, some of the situations were rather funny. 

There was a dreadful moment over a piece of dialogue which 
began something like this :— 
Ort is ¢ Oe « «+ SO a Germaine ?’ 

‘Tk. cb or Me we ee ee 
when grammatical shipwreck seemed inevitable. What docs 
the Pure English Association say about this “I” by the way ? 
I believe it has now given its blessing to “It’s me!” as an 
undoubted idiom. 

What else was there in the play? Oh, yes! We had the 
“any port in a storm” and the “ How did he strike you? He 
didn’t strike me!” jokes—both of them received with 
enthusiasm. Yet there was something to “write up” after 
all. Zhe Man in Dress Clothes has three popular qualities in it, 
and all in the superlative degree—bustle, bounce, sob-stuff— 
and differs thus from the languid products of incompetence that 
empty so many of our theatres TARN. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
New.—Jane Clegg and Rounding the Triangle 


[A good tragedy and a good comedy; both well acted. ] 
Wynpiam’s.—Dear Brutus 

{Sir James Barrle’s pretty play.] 
HayMARKET.—The Dover Road .. 

[It is a pity that Mr. Milne has leant so lightly on “the 
legitimate comedy of his plot and so he avily on ite 
incidental business. The acting is good.] 

Atowycu.—The Goddess .. 8.30—2.30 

[Indian players in a naive and moving prese ntation of some : 

problems of priestcraft.} 
EveryMan, Hampsteap.—The New Sin .. .. 8.15—2.30 

[An indifferent play. The author has committed no new 

sin, but a great mapy old ones.) 


8.30—2.30 
8.30—2.30 
8.30—2 .30 
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PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Leicester GALLERIES. 

[An interesting exhibition of oils has been added to a previous exhibition 
of drawings. Two — Matisse landscapes; two Marchands, 
which compare favourably with any that were at the Independent 
Gallery ; an Othon Friesz still life ; two Pissarros full of the master’s 
delicacy and shimmering light; a Gauguin, not typical in colour, 
but unmistakable in treatment. English artists are not well repre- 
sented. An oxhibition well worth visiting.) 


Yarr Gartery (French Room). 
[The Cézanne landscape, which we praised as “ No. 40” at the Burlington 
Club Exhibition, is now on loan here.) 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Quveen’s Hatt OncuestRa, UNDER Sir Henry Woop. 


August 12th—Queren’s Haun... 
{The usual popular opening night, with 
to counteract the pretty music.] 
August 13th.—Queen’s Hatt... i Paes =e 
{Selections from The Flying Dutehman. A continuation of the 
excellent experiment of selecting from one opera only.) 
August 14th.—Queen’s Hats... oe - oe 
{According to Stravinsky we must worship at the shrine of 
Tschalkotsky'’s Sleeping Beauty, but for us Delius’s Dance 
Rhapsody, which will also be played, burns with a purer ilame.] 


August 15th.—Queren’s Hat. 
[The Coriolanus Overture, Mendelssohn's First Pianoforte Concerto 
(Miss Lilla Kanevskaya) and Tschaikofsky's Fourth Symphony 

—a delightful opportunity for country cousins.) 


August 18th.—Queren’s Hat... ee os ee 
{The evening of the weck. Leonora No. 8. The Emperor (Signor 
¥. Ticciati, a brilliant modern Italian composer and pianist) 
and the “despised "’ First Symphony. Bach's Suite No. 1 
in C will increase our delight.] 


es = - 8.0 
Berlioz and Gluck 
8.0 


8.0 
8.0 


8.0 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE POMP OF POWER.* 

Tuts is a very amusing, cleverly written book, with a great 
air of actuality about it and many hints in the “I could an I 
would” style. It is not, however, in any sense a serious con- 
tribution to history. Owing to it being anonymous, none of 
the statements is capable of verification. If a person who is 
known to have occupied a particular post, such as, for example, 
Mr. Lansing, makes a statement, one is able to say: “ His 
position enabled him to know the facts and therefore an allega- 
tion that certain things were done, or certain things said, must 
be regarded as of importance.” When an anonymous writer 
tells you similar things one can only say: “I wonder if that 
is a fact or whether the author is only guessing.” No one 
with any knowledge of public affairs, or, indeed, with any experi- 
ence of private life, will be very much impressed by such declara- 
tions ‘as: “Blank (Cabinet Minister or great soldier) rang 
me up as soon as I got back to London and asked me what 
I thought of ——————..” 

What makes one inclined to think that the book was written 
by somebody who only saw the fringe of things and was never 
really behind the scenes is the fact that, in spite of the atmosphere 
of mystery and the assumption that great disclosures are being 
made, there are few—we had almost said no—revelations. 
There is little or nothing in the book which could not have been 
compiled by a careful study of the public documents and books 
already published, together with a certain amount of skilful 
ratiocination and bold conjecture. 

Nevertheless, when these deductions have been made, the 
book is undoubtedly not only readable, but contains clever 
piecings together of scraps of information gathered from many 
sources little known to the ordinary man or, indeed, even to 
fairly close students of contemporary history. This is specially 
true of the French documents, for the book, though possibly not 
written by a Frenchman, is evidently written by some- 
one who has lived a great deal in France, known a great many 
French people, and who also has very strong French leanings. 
These leanings are not forced upon the reader, but, taken as a 
whole, the intention behind the book is to put the French case. 

The second chapter of The Pomp of Power, entitled 
“Plan XVII.,” is curious and ingenious, and will be read with 
great interest by those who followed closely the early stages of 
the War. It should be studied in connexion with the chapter 
on “ The Fall of Joffre.” But, though these chapters are very 
good reading, they do not solve the question as to what really 
happened in the last days of August and the first days of Sep- 


*° The Pomp of Power. 





Anonymous, London: Hutchinson and Co. 
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tember. Did General Joffre despair of the Republic, or was 
he acting according to plan and, in effect, if not actually, con- 
sciously luring the Germans on to theirdoom? In other words, 
was Joffre’s stand a happy accident or the result of the strong 
pressure of the men behind Joffre, or, again, was it according 
to the plan of a master in the art of strategy ? 

It has been suggested that the enigma will be solved if and 
when the letters that passed between the heroic Galliéni, who 
commanded the troops in Paris, and General Joffre are ever 
made public. It does, indeed, seem likely that those letters 
would tell the story; but it must not be supposed that woe 
suggest their publication out of any hostility to General Joffre. 
In any case it is clear that he did his best according to his lights, 
and was a loyal and patriotic man. What one wants to know 
in the interest of history is, was he master of the situation and 
did he understand what he was doing, or was he moving about 
in worlds unrealized till circumstances, which, at any rate, 
he did not control, saved France and the world and produced 
the victory of the Marne ? 

If the mystery of the Marne is a mystery which is not solved 
by the anonymous writer, still less is the other strategic mystery. 
How came it that the French General Staff left unsecured 
the great gap in the French defences opposite the Belgium 
frontier, that is, between Le Cateau and the Channel—the gap 
through which General Von Kliick poured his Divisions? The 
French Staff must have known that it was through this open 
door that the attack would come, whatever line Belgium took. 
Yet they elected to guard the long route to Paris, rather than the 
short route. The result was that the English Army, when it 
took up its assigned position on the left of the French line, had 
its left in the air. Probably there is no case in history in which 
the most learned and scientific strategists in the world—that is, 
the French General Staff—committed so extraordinary a piece 
of folly. No doubt the apparent explanation is simple. The 
French had not enough troops to hold the long line from Basle 
to the sea, and they had to have a weak spot somewhere. That, 
no doubt, is true; but it is equally true that the line Mons— 
Dunkerque was the last place where the front should have been 
weak. Remember the French had not even put a chain of 
entrenched positions on what would be the flank of any army 
invading through Belgium—positions which might have given 
the Germans a great deal of trouble to carry. 

We believe the explanation to be that the French Staff, as, 
indeed, is hinted by the anonymous writer, were obsessed, and 
therefore demoralized, by a fixed plan. Partly through their 
logical training and partly through a system of political argu- 
ment, they got the idea fixed in their minds that the Germans 
must strike at the centre of their line, and that this was, there- 
fore, the place to hold in special strength. They almost got 
to feel that nothing else mattered. In a word, in their deter- 
mination to make the Verdun terrain invincible, they forgot 
other essential considerations. 

The later chapters of the book deal first with French and then 
with English home politics. The chapter on M. Caillaux is 
curious. The writer appears to be anxious to make the best 
of that strange and enigmatical “Grand Bourgeois,” though 
he is careful to speak impartially. We do not profess to know 
enough of the facts to give any definite view of M. Caillaux’s 
character or intentions. We can, that is, only give an outsider’s 
impression. It is that if M. Caillaux were really possessed by 
that political genius which his supporters and friends attribute 
to him, he would before now have done something bigger 
than he has done to deserve their enthusiasm. Up till now 
M. Caillaux has certainly not been a political success. 

The chapter ends with the suggestion that if France 
goes from bad to worse financially she may yet turn to Caillaux. 
That appears to us a suggestion based upon the idea, which is 
so often held by Oriental peoples, that a great financier is a kind 
of magician who, if called in at the right moment, can do miracles 
by a few waves of his wand. Unfortunately, the facts are 
otherwise. There is no royal or easy road to good finance. 
It is a matter of vigilance and sacrifice, and, above all, of patience. 

The chapters on “Mr. Lloyd George and Party Politics” 
and “ Lord Northcliffe and his Press” are bright and amusing, 
and in many ways sound, but they do not show any special 
originality. We may, however, as an example of the anonymous 
writer’s style, quote his account of Mr. Lloyd George’s relations 
with the Press :— 


“It is almost a tragedy that the man who of all others is 
most sensitive to newspaper criticism should have made an 
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enemy of the man who controls the most powerful and the most 
unsparingly outspoken newspapers in England. Lloyd George’s 
weakness in this respect has long been a source of amusement 
to European statesmen. ‘They are unable to understand how 
anyone who has been in public life for so many years can worry 
unduly about comments or attacks in the Press. M. Painlevé 
once mentioned to me this characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, he said, particularly disliked the articles of a certain French 
journalist, whom Painlevé cited by the pseudonym under which 
he writes. I mentioned his real name, whereupon Painlevé 
remarked that the fact that he had never before known who it 
was indicated the degree of importance which French politicians 
were wont to attach to such articles. The only practical result 
of the Prime Minister’s hypersensitiveness to newspaper criticism 
is that he has exposed his weak point as a target for those who 
are inimical to him, and has alienated others who were not 
disposed to be unfriendly. The French Press mocks (and not 
without reason) at the way Lloyd George winces under the 
comments of ‘ Pertinax’ in L’Echo de Paris and of M. Jules 
Sauerwein in Le Matin. He has from time to time tried to 
placate the former, while his aversion to the plain statements 
of the latter is so well known that at the time of the Conference 
of London in 1921 one Paris journal reported that he had thought 
of having Sauerwein deported; although anyone conversant 
with English methods must know that whatever might have been 
Mr. Lloyd George’s irritation there could be no solid foundation 
forthat statement. It is not the differences between the British 
and French Governments which are primarily responsible for the 
disfavour with which the French Press regards Mr. Lloyd George, 
but simply his system of sacrificing anything or anybody in order 
to safeguard his own susceptibilities.” 

But, though the anonymous writer says such unpleasant 
things about Mr. Lloyd George, he in another passage uses 
language which seems to show that, in spite of his distrust of 
the Prime Minister, he regards him as having done great services 
during the War. 

We shall make no attempt to guess the name of the writer 
of The Pomp of Power, though we confess that the guessing game 
in this instance is a very amusing one. We have heard the 
subject discussed at many dinners and luncheon parties, and 
in turn have heard a succession of names presented with what at 
first sight looked like irrefutable proof. But when an appar- 
ently good case can be made for at least five different gentle- 
men the problem grows dark indeed, till one is almost inclined 
to doubt whether the book was written by anybody at all. 
Byron, it will be remembered, doubted whether anyone wrote 
Junius. As books are so often obviously written without heads, 
he saw no reason why they should not be written without hands. 
To us the fact that the cap seems to fit so many heads is a proof 
that it is a compilation rather than an original work, and that 
the writer has pieced together the personal experiences of a 
large varicty of men which have reached him in the form of 
gossip. The result is a composite photograph—blurred but 
curious. Though sooner or later we may know the compiler, 
we do not expect a revelation. 





INSECT PSYCHOLOGY.* 

Ir is almost inevitable that one should compare a new book 
dealing with insects with the work of the great Fabre, and, it is 
almost as inevitable that, from the literary and human point of 
view, it should be unequal to the comparison. But every poet 
cannot be @ Shakespeare and M. Bouvier’s book, if it has not the 
fascination of Fabre’s work, is a very interesting production. 

For the reader who is not a specialist on the subject such 
books are, as a rule, more interesting in their account of obser- 
vations and experiments than in the conclusions and theories 
which are drawn from them. And, from every aspect, many 
of these conclusions and theories, however they may appear to 
tally with the facts observed, are problematical ; for willy-nilly 
the human point of view cannot be excluded. M. Bouvier is 
thoroughly aware of the dangers of anthropocentrism—that 
impressive word whose meaning may be expressed (if we may 
reverse Burns’s famous phrase) as “seeing others as we see 
ourselves.” ‘‘ Animal psychology,” he says, 
“isa very delicate science, because more than any other it risks 
the confounding of the objective with the subjective. Tho 
intimate phenomena of animal behaviour escape direct observa- 
tion, and it is only from the manner in which they manifest 
themselves that we are able to understand them. Then comes 
in the personal judgment of the observer, and two things present 
themselves: on the one hand, reasoning by analogy it gives 
the animals human faculties (anthropocentrism) ; on the other, 
it shows an excessive tendency to follow from the bottom to tho 
top the stair of living beings and to reduce all animal activities 
of the lower organisms to purely mechanical manifestations.” 


But even when the observer is awake to these dangers it is 
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impossible for him to avoid them completely, simply because 
it is not possible for man to escape from the human point of 
view. The emotional and intellectual structure of the human 
mind is the only apparatus through which he can envisage the 
world, to try to assume a non-human point of view would be 
to try to look through a microscope which could not be focused. 

The earlier part of the present book deals with tropisms. 
Tropism is another impressive word, meaning simply a turning, 
and so a turning to or from an influence such as light, heat, 
gravity, moisture. Among a variety of tropisms, phototropism— 
& response to the influence of light—is one of the most striking :— 

“Organisms respond automatically to the luminous stimulus 

with an orientation and with determined movements. Whether 
they are provided with eyes or not, they react the same, and this 
reaction is not the result of sight, but a response of the living 
material, the protoplasm which constitutes them, to the energy 
of the luminous rays.” 
Everyone knows that moths are attracted to a light and sun- 
flowers to the sun, but most of us, though we may consider the 
turning of the sunflower to the sun to be automatic, are apt to 
regard “ the desire of the moth for the star” as a sentimental 
idiosynerasy and not, as it really is, an automatic response to 
stimulus, 

Having dealt, as a basis for his subject, with tropisms (which 
appear in the lowest and highest animals and also in plants), 
M. Bouvier goes on to the subject of memory—both species- 
memory and individual memory—which constitutes a change 
from automatism to psychism. Species-memory is the result 
of impressions which in the course of ages have been engraved 
upon the brain centres as a result of stimuli; it is an original 
psychism which has become automatism. Individual memory 
is more extensive and more flexible than the species-memory ; 
it is the personal adaptation of the individual to the world in 
which it finds itself. M. Bouvier gives many interesting instances 
of how insects will, if their customary habits and circumstances 
are interfered with, adapt themselves to new conditions. 

Throughout the book M. Bouvier follows the excellent plan 
of giving not merely the dry generalizations resulting from 
observed facts, but a whole series of interesting examples which 
led to those generalizations of the behaviour of insects under a 
variety of circumstances. For this reason his book is much more 
than a scientific treatise: it is a curious and delightful study 
of Nature. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the book are those 
on “Insects and Flowers” and “The Faculty of Orientation.” 
Fabre held that insects have a special directive sense which 
enables them to find their way to places more or less distant. 
M. Bouvier proves, we think conclusively, that this sense is 
nothing more mysterious than an excellent visual memory, 
aided sometimes by an olfactory memory. The experiments 
by which he and other naturalists arrived at this conclusion 
make very attractive reading. 

Dr. L. O. Howard’s translation of the book is not always 
perfect ; he occasionally takes over French idioms and even a 
few French words, and there are signs here and there of careless 
proof-reading, but the intended meaning is very seldom doubtful 
and this, in a translation, is no inconsiderable merit. 





CROCE ON DANTE.* 

Tue first sensation of the reasonable lover of poetry on receiving 
another book on Dante is one of oppression: he feels that yet 
another foot has been added to the wall of learning which excludes 
the plain and honest reader from the garden of Dante’s poetry, 
But in the case of the present contribution to Dante-literature 
his fears are groundless, for as regards learned commentary 
Signor Croce’s book is a destruction of old barriers and not an 
addition to them. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Croce, both as 
philosopher and critic, is a passion for order and precision. He 
is perpetually defining and disentangling confused meanings and 
methods, tidying and straightening the paths of the mind. For 
this reason, even if there were no other, Dante is for him an 
especially appropriate subject, for no poet has been so mufiled 
and swaddled and entombed in inessentials. ‘‘ Philosophical, 
ethical, and religious interpretation of Dante’s work,” writes Croce, 
“began in his own time with the notaries, friars, and pro- 
fessors of the university, and with the sons themselves of the 
poet : 

Laborious and largely useless commentaries accumulated during 


~* The Poetry of Dante. By Benedetto Croce, London; Allen and Unwin, 
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the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and solemn 
exegesis from scholars of all nations from the seventeenth cen- 
tury down to the present day. A lull occurred from early in the 
sixteenth to late in the seventeenth century, but the last ten 
years have made up for this by a redoubled torrent of Dante- 
literature—the largest yet known. It is hardly to be wondered at 
if, in reaction against this surfeit, certain Dante lovers should 
nowadays recommend that we should read not the commen- 
taries but—Dante himself, and the fact that this should be put 
forward as a bright idea is a comical indication of the pass to 
which things have come. This suggestion, however, is the result 
of pardonable irritation rather than of perfect common sense, for 
Dante cannot be read entirely without interpretation ; but the 
advice to throw away the commentaries, says Croce, 
“is good whenever (and the case frequently presents itself) 
instead of supplying only the data useful towards the historico- 
aosthetic interpretation, they exhibit things that are inopportune 
and have no connexion with the subject. No one can read 
Dante without adequate preparation and culture, without the 
necessary mediation of p ilology. But the mediation should 
lead to our finding ourselves with Dante as man to man, or 
to placing us in immediete relation with the poetry.” 
Dante’s greatness as a poet has resulted in two classes of error: 
the deification of Dante himself as an original genius in every 
department of art or science which he approached, and the 
application to his poetry of a mass of criticism not appropriate 
to poetry as such. Examples of the first are the claims that 
Dante is a great poet in his most youthful verses, a great political 
scientist in the “De Monarchia,”’ a great philologist in the “De 
Vulgari Eloquentia,”’ and elsewhere a great metaphysician and 
oralist. Assertions of this kind are the result simply of 
mem of the contemporary thought and writings in those 
fields. “In his early poetry,” says Croce, 
“Dante is moving with the themes and tondencies common 
to the literature of his time, which he does not greatly alter or 
subvert by the introduction of anything new and original. He 
is lovingly occupied with details, and only here and there brings 
in an idea of his own, or an image that is wholly fresh and direct. 
What is marvellous in this? Dante, too, was once young and 
cultivated the literaturo of youth; Dante, too, sought his way, 
and Dante, too, may have thought he had found it and rejoiced 
in the fact, when in reality he had only followed an agreeable 
footpath or byway, which did not lead to his appointed goal...” 
And Croce goes on to deal with the school of poets to which the 
young Dante had attached himself and with the antecedents of 
that school. Of the other works just mentioned, beginning with 
the ‘‘De Monarchia,”’ Croce writes :— 

“The much praised conception of a world monarchy with 
universal peace proves to have been a pious hope entertained 
in all ages. Tho other original idea believed to be discoverable 
in it, the idea of a lay state, proves to be only a dualism of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, implying due reverence for tho 
former by the latter, and ultimately a certain subordination, 
in fact the ‘De Monarchia ’ is rather the work of a publicist than 
of a political scientist, although it reveals in its very contra- 
dictions the difficulties and the expedients in which the mind 
of the Middle Ages was engaged, and which paved the way for 
the future political scienco of Machiavelli. Approximately the 
same is to be said of the ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia,’ which did not 
inaugurate modern philology, though it is a work of great 
importance for the account of the various dialects of Italy 
which it contains. Modern philology is due, on the contrary, to 
modern historical sentiment. The ‘De Eloquentia’ contains 
nothing of a revolutionary character or even of importance for 
the philosophy of language. It is to be looked upon as a docu- 
ment of value for the study of the artistic formation of 
Dante... .” 

The other kind of error which has accumulated round the 
poetry of Dante is what Croce calis “ allotrious” criticism, 
criticism, that is, which discovers in Dante’s poetry aspects 
which, from the poetical point of view, are without significance. 
Dante does not differ from other poets except as regards quantity, 
in having a mass of interesting unpoetical details in his poetry— 
philosophical, ethical, religious and other, each of which is, of 
course, a legitimate hunting-ground in itself but not as an aspect 
of poetry. It is when criticism which purports to be poctry- 
criticism encumbers itself with these foreign elements - that 
confusion and misrepresentation resu!t. Those who have read 
Croce’s Aesthetic are familiar with the swift, dissecting logic with 
which he separates and removes accretions of this sort. The 
following passage deals with the function of philosophy in poetry : 

“In the history of philosophy the doctrines of Dante must be 
rethought in their logic and dialectic and linked with anterior 
and posterior doctrines, in such a way as to cause their truth 
and error to become apparent and to make clear the place they 
held and the function they exercised in the general development 
of thought. But in the history of poctry, as in the simplo 

g and enjoyment of poetry, this docsnot matter. Were it 





introduced it would cause disturbance, because these doctrines 
are there, not in so far as thought, but only in so far as they are 
imagined, and cannot therefore be dialecticized as true and 
false. They should be known, but in the same way as we know 
a myth or fable, or any ether fact, that is to say, as elements or 
parts of poetry, from which and not from logic they derive 
their significance.” 

Similarly, the correctness or otherwise of a poet’s use of classical 
myth or tradition is, poetically, without importance. 

“Dante, either ill-informed or forgetful, may have confused 

the characters of Cato of Utica and Cato the Censor; but the 
figure of the guardian of Purgatory is not the fruit of a confusion, 
it is a poetical creation.” 
To anyone who has given any thought to the nature of poctry 
such a statement may seem a truism, but there are many facts, 
obvious in the case of other poets, which in the case of Dante, 
smothered beneath his monument of commentary, need to be 
reasserted emphatically. 

The greater part of Croce’s study is devoted, naturally, to “‘ The 
Divine Comedy.” In that work, he maintains, Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise—the representation of other-world—are not “ the 
intrinsic subject of the poem, its generative or dominant motive,” 
for Dante was not a mystic or an ascetic who hated the wor'd, 
but a man keenly and personally interested in life. ‘‘ Upon the 
real world,” says Croce, 

* in his emotional imagination, the other world did not super- 
impose itself, but on the contrary formed part of one single 
world with it, the world of his spiritual interest. Here both had 
a share, the real world perhaps a larger share than the other, 
certainly not a smaller one, so that the other could not in any 
sense Overcome, or enslave it.” 

Dante being, then, a poet with a passionate interest in life, we 
should read him, says Croce, ingenuously, troubling little about 
the other world, the allegories, the moral divisions, but enjoying 
“the poetic representations, in which all the poet’s multiform 
passion is condensed, purified and expressed.” Such a method 
of approach does not limit or detract from the poetry. 

“It may, and will be said that much of Dante is thus lost. 
But the opposite is true, we obtain even more of him, the con- 
tomplation of him as a supreme poet is increased in intensity. 
It may, and has been said also, that Dante is thus profaned, his 
religious thought being abstracted. But neither is this true. 
Only those thoughts, whether political or religious, or whatever 
else they may be, are removed, or rather set aside, which havo 
not been translated by him into his poetry.” 

Croce’s detailed criticism of “The Divine Comedy” is trenchant 
and clear-sighted. He does not hesitate, for instance, to 
stigmatize the opening canto as laboured and obscure: those 
threo mysterious animals which have provoked so much mental 
stress and fanciful ingenuity are a poetic failure. 

“The imagination tries to satisfy itself with the representation 

of a road, of a danger, of succour, but no sooner is it moved and 
excited than it is driven to a different representation, this time 
of a soul-history. Expressed in images, as we find it in the 
work of other artists, this may be beautiful too. But here the 
imagination is driven away from it because the history is rather 
confused than made clear by the images employed.” 
Such criticism as that is wise, healthy, and refreshing; and 
throughout the study, in spite of his evident reverence for Dante, 
Croce never does him the disservice to condone his failures. In 
consequence, we are given an unobscured impression of Dante's 
essential greatness as a poet. 

Like all good criticism, Croce’s study is not valuable only for 
what he has to say about Dante, but also for his many wise pro- 
nouncements on the nature of peetry in general. So when he 
deals with the statements that Dante is concerned not with the 
present but the past, and that he is supremely “ objective,” he 
refutes them in words whose scope includes all poetry, Beginning 
with the first assertion, he replies :— 

“What does this abstract distinction amount to? In Dante 
all the emotions are restrained, the particular is subjected to tho 
universal; that is true enough. But it is none the less true 
that his powerful expression is, like all poetry, a representation 
of movement, of the kinetic rather than the static quality in 
things. It is a common saying that Dante is supremely 
‘ objective.’ Yet no poetry is ever objective, and Danto, as we 
know, is supremely subjective, always himself. Evidently 
‘objectivity’ is here a vague metaphor for the absence of 
discord in his conception of the world and his clear-cut 
presentation.” 

Mr. Ainslie’s translation is a great improvement on his render- 
ing of the book of essays called Ariosto, Shakespeare and Cor- 
neille : indeed, we have little other fault to find with it than that 
the quotations from Dante are given in English and without 
references. That this is a very definite fault is hardly deniable. 
It was scarcely necessary, we think, to give an English version 
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of the quotations at all, but in any case the original should have 
been given in the text and the translations, if they were con- 
sidered necessary, confined to footnotes. Some day, perhaps, 
Mr. Ainslie will present Croce to English readers in a form free 
trom any imperfections, 





NAVY RECORDS. 

Tue energetic Navy Records Society, which is helping to put 
the study of our naval history on a new and firmer basis by 
publishing original documents, has just issued two more volumes 
to its members. One is the second instalment of The Life and 
Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring, edited by Miss G. E. Mainwaring 
and Mr. W. G. Perrin. This contains the writings of the redoubt- 
able Jacobean sailor, namely, the Discourse on Pirates which he 
presented to King James the First, and the Seaman’s Dictionary 
which was printed at least five times between 1644 and 1682, but 
is now reproduced from a manuscript written for Buckingham 
before 1623. Mainwaring, a converted pirate and a thorough 
seaman, had a profound contempt for the “ gentleman captain ”’ 
who gained his place by Court influence and did not even 
understand the language of the sea. The old sailor admitted, 
however, that the ‘tarpaulin’? or professional seaman seldom 
had either the ability or the will to teach the landlubber the 
terms of art used in a ship. Mainwaring, therefore, compiled 
his dictionary, which was the first English treatise on seamanship 
as distinct from navigation. Many of the words explained are 
still in use ; words that have become obsolete with the passing of 
the three-decker are as accurately defined here as in any later 
book, for Mainwaring knew his business. 

The other volume now published by the Navy Records 
Society is the first part of Letters of Admiral of the Fleet the 
Earl of St. Vincent, edited by Mr. D. B. Smith, from the letter- 
books in the British Museum. Jervis, Lord St. Vincent, served 
as First Lord of the Admiralty in Addington’s Ministry from 
1801 to 1804. In view of the grave dangers facing the country, 
Addington had decided to revert to the old custom, abandoned 
in 1728, of appointing an Admiral as First Lord, just as Pitt, in 
the critical Trafalgar year, was to appoint Lord Barham. The 
King’s illness delayed the formal acceptance of Pitt’s resignation, 
so that the Copenhagen expedition under Hyde Parker and 
Nelson, which sailed on March 12th, 1801, was actually ordered 
by Pitt, who did not leave office till two days later. Lord Spencer 
had appointed the commanders before he made way for St. 
Vincent on February 20th, 1801, and the new First Lord made 
no change in the arrangements. But it may be questioned 
whether a civilian would have acted so decisively as St. Vincent 
did when he heard the true story of Copenhagen. At the first 
news of the victory of April 2nd he had, on April 17th, con- 
gratulated Hyde Parker on the vigour and promptitude of the 
attack. Three days later he learned that the Admiral in command 
had been most reluctant to attack and had, in the middle 
of the engagement, made the signal to cease fire which Nelson, 
putting his blind eye to his telescope, refused to see. St. Vincent 
instantly ordered Hyde Parker to return home and appointed 
Nelson in his place. Next month, when Nelson received a 
Viscountey, it was publicly intimated that Hyde Parker would 
get nothing, and he was refused a court-martial. St. Vincent’s 
drastic action must have had a wholesome effect on the Service 
as showing that an Admiral’s grievous blunders—“ his idleness, 


for that is the truth, no criminality,” said the generous Nelson— 


were not to be glossed over for political reasons, as had happened 
too often in the eighteenth century. Tierney and his Whig 
faction took up Hyde Parker’s case in the House but were 
silenced. It must be said that St. Vincent's letters, covering the 
period from February, 1801, to the summer of 1802, are relatively 
unimportant, but they contain some significant details about 
naval organization and they are well edited. Mr. Smith gives 
separately the letters relating to the Baltic, the North Sea, the 
Mediterranean and so on, and prefixes a careful introduction to 
each section. He thus brings out clearly, for example, the 
profound importance of the two brilliant but forgotten actions 
fought by Saumarez against a French squadron and a Spanish 
squadron off Algeciras in July, 1801. These victories frustrated 
Bonaparte’s hopes of relieving the hard-pressed French army in 
Egypt by concentrating the French and Spanish fleets in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. General Menou, at Alexandria, 
capitulated at the end of August, and Bonaparte signed the 
peace preliminaries a few weeks later. The British Navy had 
foiled all his designs. 





NATURE AND MAN.* 

In closing this book we feel that Dr. Newbigin has done with 
geography what Professor Thomson has done with biology. 
From the mass of science accumulated by him and by other 
specialists he has selected material for a philosophic survey 
of Europe, the home of Western civilization. He has 
endeavoured to correlate the growth and the manifestations of 
that civilization with the geographical phenomena of the 
various countries in which it has its seat. His success is 
impressive. His sureness in arranging his huge mass of 
material, the gathering of which is alone a noble life’s work, 
has resulted in a picture before which the most frivolous 
of mortals would pause. Mountains, valleys, seas movo 
from their stations and play their part in the drama of the 
universe, in which man, it seems, has but a minor part, 
Certainly Dr. Newbigin has added another corner-stone to 
modern philosophy, the philosophy that purposes to show 
man in true perspective with the rest of life’s infinite adoptions 
of form. It is a noble, a poetic, a religious purpose so to 
trace the origin of our mortal hopes and ambitions through 
the long genealogy of necessity that the personal, the painful 
element, is removed and man can see himself in somewhat 
the same light as Christ, brooding over Jerusalem, once saw 
him. For where can anger, where can pride subsist in this 
nursery of the elements? Can we see man emerging from the 
inanity of the last glacial age, slowly to fight his way north 
after the receding ice, utilizing the fortunate valleys and 
unknowingly responding to the influence of the mountain 
streams; can we see this drama of man in the making, man 
consciously triumphant, unconsciously quiescent, without being 
moved to reverence, love and pity? This is the achievement 
of Dr. Newbigin, and it is our duty to acknowledge the grandeur 
of his aim and accomplishment. 

It is impossible in a short review to mention a tenth part 
of the book’s profusion of inspiring facts, any one of which 
stimulates the imagination to rich and joyful speculation. 
How eagerly, in turning page after page, have we recognized, 
from the slight vantage ground of our own small historical 
knowledge, the truth of Dr. Newbigin’s generalizations. How 
fascinating it has been to see familiar ideas newly demonstrated 
and amplified by the genius of another science. We may almost 
say that this book serves history as The Golden Bough serves 
religion and theology. 

Justly to show the qualities of the book we should quote 
from every chapter, for each marks a phase in the accumulative 
effort of the author, and in so doing creates tts own special 
beauty of atmosphere. The chapter on trees is filled with 
the glooms of the forests, and we begin to perceive, dimly, 
the origin of the folklore of the woodlands. We see the hama- 
dryad born in the southern glades, and the troll and the demon 
in the untrodden deeps of the north, broken by occasional 
clearings where man hugged a timid settlement, half-crazed wits 
the arboreal terror that surrounded him by day and by night. 

Agaln, we are shown how, through the artificiality of the 
industrial age, 

“we live, as it were, no longer on a definite patch of the 
earth’s surface, by whose characters all our activities are con- 
trolled, but in a dreamland, and are served by the dusky djinns 
of the coal mine.” 

So far have we lost our sense of relationship with the cir- 
cumstances of Nature. 

“Only within the last few years have geographers discovered 
that man is, always and everywhere, in some sort a Robinson 
Crusoe, using as he can what lies within reach of his hand. 
He and his environment act and interact; his societies and 
institutions no less than his material possessions bear the mould 
of the physical circumstances under which they first arose, and, 
since human intelligence works everywhere along somewhat 
similar lines, and human needs are everywhere more or less 
the same, he accomplishes everywhere approximately similar 
ends by diverse means, means which reflect the physical con- 
ditions under which he lives, and from which those conditions 
can be reconstructed and interpreted.” 

Then there are the chapters on the flowers of the Alps, on 
the glaciers, on the plains of France and Italy, each one adding 
to that wanderlust which must be in the soul of every reader 
of this book. Some will be able to gratify that hunger. Alas, 
the riches proffered by Dr. Newbigin will be an exquisite tortura 
to others, chained as they are, like Tantalus, to one spot by 


fate or fortune. 


© Frequented Ways. By Marion I. Newbigin. London: Constable, [15s.] 
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SHAKESPEARE AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY.* 
LarcGety as the result of the fright given in literary circles 
by the ease with which Macpherson, Chatterton, Ireland, 
and to a certain extent Bishop Percy, had imposed their 
forgeries, impious or pious, on the public, the last century 
saw the domination in Shakespearean and other literary 
criticism of the very cautious historio research-man to whom 
the collecting, verifying and tabulating of minute morsels 
of literary association are the chief interest, to whom con- 
jecture is a dangerous pastime and theories of creative art 
a blasphemy. 

However, without the work done by these—to quote the 
late Sir Walter Raleigh— ‘old clothes merchants of litera- 
ture,” the new type of critic of which Miss Winstanley is a 
pioneer would be working in the dark. In this book tho 
author, who is psychologist as much as historian, records for the 
first time a mass of material bearing on the composition of 
Macbeth, much of which historic research of the old tradition 
would have ruled out as irrelevant, but which the psychologist 
must recognize as of prime importance. The account in Holin- 
shed, from which the story of Macbeth is in the first case taken, 
has suffered very important variations, but until now nobody 
has worked out the influence of contemporary politics on 
Shakespeare's treatment of this drama, especially the hopes and 
fears of the nation on the joyful union of the Protestant crowns 
of England and Scotland. The important bearing of the 
Darnley murder and the Scottish witch trials on the play is 
magnificently presented. Miss Winstanley has made one 
interesting discovery in a contemporary design from the Record 
Office. It is a reconstruction of the Darnley murder, in which 
are depicted a dagger apparently floating in the air as a guiding 
mark to the murder, the heavily barred gate on which Bothwell 
knocked with suclefury, and the figure of a child with a broken 
branch that :— 

“Wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty.” 

Remarkable new evidence is also given on the sources of 
King Lear. These plays are treated mainly as conscious political 
symbolism, and an analogy is drawn on this score with Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene and its topical references to Elizabeth and the 
Court, and here is the only point upon which we disagree with 
Miss Winstanley. It seems to us that great poetry, a title 
which nobody can deny to Macbeth and Lear, is not and cannot 
be the result of mere political propaganda. There must be an 
emotional conflict of a personal nature behind, working in the 
unconscious mind, that is translated in terms of this political 
symbolism. ‘The Faerie Queene could never have been written 
but for the poet’s heart-breaking exile in gloomy Kilcolman and 
its terrible atmosphere of imminent native rebellion, with the 
distant glories of the longed-for Court always beckoning and 
always disappointing. A key to the secret of Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Lear and the other great tragedies must be looked for, if any- 
where, in the Z’empest and in the Sonnets. Miss Winstanley 
promises us the politics of the Tempest and we are all ears, 
but surely the whole truth can never come out of what must 
be the fundamental psychological fallacy of assuming the 
impersonal and detached composition of true Romantic 
Drama. It will be interesting to note the reactions of critics 
to S. Butler's edition of the Sonnets, promised in a reissue 
this winter: it was too strong meat for 1899, but much has 
happened since. 





A BRIGADIER IN FRANCE.+ 


ALTHOUGH we are quite aware that war books are not now 
popular, we must mention this narrative by the late Brigadier- 
General Hanway Cumming (which has two brief introductions 
by Sir William Robertson and Sir David Campbell), for it contains 
the material of which true history is made. General Cumming 
wrote simply and modestly, with excellent clearness though he 
recorded many details, and with a due, and apparently 
instinctive, sense of proportion. In November, 1916, he 
was appointed to command a brigade in the 7th Division. 
His account of the Ancre mud, just because it is not over- 
emphasized, is very real and lingers in the memory. Very 
good, too, is his description of the uncanny stillness when 


it was found in February, 1917, that the Germans had slipped 
away undetected from their positions. 

In May of that year General Cumming, who could measure 
to a nicety what his men were or wero not capable of doing, 
decided not to follow up immediately the success at Bullecourt. 
His men were utterly exhausted. His superior officer super- 
seded him as the doctrine of “ instant action in all circum- 
stances ” was then highly fashionable. The result of the instant 
action which was taken within an hour or two of Cumming’s 
supersession was rather disastrous. After a time in England 
Cumming was appointed to the Leicester Brigade in the Epéhy 
district in the month of the final crisis—March, 1918. He had 
to help in holding an enormously long line with a quite inadequate 
number of men. The story of those sleepless days of tension is 
like a nightmare. Cumming characteristically gives all the 
credit to the men :— 

“Such men are beyond all price, and so long as England 
produces them and sees that they are looked after in the right 
way and that their spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
is fostered and encouraged to the highest possible degree, she 
need have no fear of any diminution in the National Spirit 
which is the right and heritage of her sons.” 

After the War this valuable officer served in Ireland and was 
killed in a Sinn Fein ambush. 





COUNTESS SOPHIE TOLSTOL* 

Txose who are interested in the intricacies of the human heart 
will find in this brief fragment of autobiography by Countess 
Tolstoi considerable matter for reflection. We do not here get 
a picture of Tolstoi like the amazing study by Maxim Gorky, 
which was given to us in England by the Hogarth Press some two 
years ago—a portrait touched here and there with the genius 
and the venom of a Swift. Indeed, when we take up the book 
with Maxim Gorky’s fragments still in our minds it is disap- 
pointing. The autobiography is, nevertheless, a curious book. 
Countess Tolstoi bore thirteen children to the author of the 
Kreutzer Sonata: ten of these children she nursed herself. 
She began life, it would seem, a cleverish girl, and remained 
always her husband’s admirer and collaborator, but her arduous 
maternal and domestic career left her little time for literary 
self-expression; and if she ever possessed that art—an art which 
is perhaps commoner in Russia than here—she had lost it 
before she took up her pen in 1913 at Yasnaya Polyana. How- 
ever, she is happy in her translators: they have helped her by 
adding copious notes and quotations from Tolstoi’s own diary 
covering the period of time of which she writes. Yet, in some 
ways, the very artlessness of the narrative helps us to fleeting 
impressions of the depths of the seething cauldron of the 
Tolstoi household. 





AT SEA WITH JOSEPH CONRAD.+ 
Humanity is always curious about the private foibles of its 
gods. We are delighted when Max reveals the dinner-table 
idiosyncrasies of the Swinburne-Watts-Dunton ménage. So we 
opened Captain Sutherland’s book with an excitement almost 
equal to his own at the vision of that distant submarine. At 
last we were to see the mysterious “Conrad en pantoujfles’’ who 
has always eluded the vulgar gaze. <A brother-seaman might 
disclose him. For these sailors have a common philosophy ; 
we find it in the late Admiral Moresby’s confession of faith : 
“. . . to carry one’s soul with clean hands through this difficult 
world, and to have earned the kind thoughts and approval of 
one’s fellows,” which is the very pith of Mr. Conrad’screed. But, 
like the crew of the ‘Freya,’ we are disappointed; for Mr. 
Conrad runs up the familiar ensign of his reticence, and Captain 
Sutherland, sailor-like, respects the signal. Yet, though we do 
not catch him in his slippers—and we begin to suspect that he 
wears them much like the rest of us—we get a glimpse of him 
frolicking in sea-boots. Moreover, Captain Sutherland makes 
good use of his guest as a peg whereon to hang a very readable 
account of his Q-boat adventure, and throws in a handful of 
stories, whose irrelevance is excused by their having depressed 
or diverted Mr. Conrad. And, if he adds little to our knowledge 
of his Johnson, he presents us with the picture of a very likeable 
Boswell, whose admiration for his hero is second only to that 
of the ‘ Freya’s’ Chief Engineer for Admiral Beatty. 





* Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary Mistory. By L. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. [15s. net.] 

t A Brigadier in France, 1917-1918. By Hanway B. Cumming. 
Jonathan Cape. (9s. net.] 


Winstanley. 
London: 





* The Autobiography of Countess Sophie Tolstoi. Translated by 8.8. Koteliansky 
and Leonard Woolf. Published at the Hogarth Press. [4s. net 


-] 
+ At Sea with Joseph Conrad, By Captain J. G. Sutherland, R.N.R. London; 
(16s. net.) 
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CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 

Two interesting expositions of the Canadian attitude towards 
Imperial questions have just been published. Both are series 
of lectures delivered at the University of Toronto last autumn. 
The late Prime Minister of the Dominion, Sir Robert Borden, 
lectured on Canadian Constitutional Studies (H. Milford, 48. 6d. 
net), while Dr. Newton W. Rowell, who was the Liberal Leader 
of the Opposition in Ontario, and who acted as one of the 
Canadian representatives in the War Cabinet in 1918, lectured 
on The British Empire and World Peace (H. Milford, 12s. 6d. 
net). Sir Robert Borden’s historical sketch of the development 
of “ the principle of equal nationhood ard complete autonomy,” 
now established, is instructive, and is fortified with many useful 
notes and references. But it is rather disappointing to find that 
his conclusions are negative. He is very anxious to insist on 
Canada’s rights, but “it remains to determine the system and 
method by which that principle [of equal nationhood] shall 
receive vitality and force in the practical administration of the 
Empire’s affairs.” He states the question but he has no answer 
to give. As to naval defence, in particular, he will only say that 
Canadians find “a difficulty in gaining the true perspeetive,” 
and that “for this purpose a comprehension of our probable 
expenditure as a separate nation would be useful.” It is a pity 
that a Canadian statesman of such wide experience as Sir Robert 
Borden has had should have no advice to give on one of the 
rrucial problems of the Commonwealth. Mr. Rowell, who 
covers a wider field in his advocacy of measures for the main- 
tenance of peace and his account of Canada’s contribution to 
that great cause, is more candid than his old opponent and 
friend. He is as strongly convinced as Sir Robert Borden that 
Canada must have the status of a nation within the Common- 
wealth, and that she ought, for instance, to send a Canadian 
Minister to Washington. But he admits that rights imply 
duties, and he says piainly that 

“Canada should be prepared to consider what the strength 
of her naval force should be for the protection of her coasts, of 
her commerce, and of her vital interests as one of the nations 
of the British Commonwealth. Such action will not be to 
increase naval armaments, but it will enable us, as self-respecting 
citizens, to feel that we are paying our own way and not imposing 
upon the more heavily taxed citizens of Great Britain. We 
should not expect the taxpayers of Great Britain to pay for the 
naval defence of Canada and of our shipping upon the high seas.”’ 
Mr. Rowell naturally refers with pride to the fact that Canada 
has been at peace with the United States for over a hundred 
years, and that the long boundary between them is wholly 
undefended. We may fairly add that British diplomatists by 
their tact and patience largely contributed to this happy result. 
Mr. Rowell’s English readers will be glad to be reminded of the 
Joint Commission, established by a Canadian-American Conven- 
tion of 1909, and consisting of three Canadians and three 
Americans, which has settled “ all disputes relating to boundary 
waters and all other matters arising along the common frontier.” 
It is a practical example, tested by experience, of the method of 
settling international disputes as they occur which has been 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Mr. 
Rowell’s general remarks on the British Empire have much 
wisdom :— 

“The British Empire itself is contrary to all theories of 
government. There has never been anything like it in human 
history. There is no standard by which we can judge it. There 
is no rule by which we can measure it, and there is no limit we 
can place on its future and the service it may render humanity 
if its leaders of to-day are as wise and practical in meeting each 
exigency as it arises as have been its leaders in the past.” 

But while Mr. Rowell deprecates the application of old theories 
to the Empire, he is conscious that it must have some organiza- 
tion, and he makes one or two suggestions to that end. 





THE CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA. 
Mr. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM writes so well that any new book 
of his is welcome, irrespective of the theme. But in his latest 
work, Zhe Conquest of New Granada (Heinemann, 15s. net), 
he has found an exceptionally interesting subject, as picturesque 
and dramatic in its way as the conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
with a hero in Don Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, whose stubborn 
persistence in the face of difficulties was not inferior to that of 
Cortes or Pizarro. Quesada was sent in 1536 by the Governor 
of the Venezuelan coast settlement to explore the upper course 
of the River Magdalena. His little force, fighting its way through 
the hostile tribes and suffering incredible hardships in the 





bush, came, after a year or more, to the foot of the mountains, 
They found a rough pass and reached the plateau where 
Bogoté now stands. Quesada had 166 men left out of a 
thousand, but he fought and beat the Chibcha Indians and 
established a Spanish colony. The Chibchas had a distinctive 
civilization of their own, under a great chief named Bogota; 
they practised human sacrifice and had a calendar with twenty 
moons to the year. They had never seen horses until the 
Spanish troopers advanced upon them; the terror caused 
by the half-starved chargers helped Quesada to overco:. the 
Indians when they outnumbered him by hundreds to one. 
By a strange chance Quesada had no sooner completed his 
conquest than he was joined by the remnants of two other 
Spanish expeditions, Belalcazar coming over the mountains 
from Quito in Peru, and Federman from Eastern Venezucla 
through the wilds and over the Andes. These early Spanish 
colonists excite our admiration by their courage and powers 
of endurance, whatever may be thought of their methods of 
rule. Mr. Graham is fond of reminding his readers that the 
Spaniards were no worse than other people ; it is not the whole 
truth, for the circumstances varied in different regions and 
some Spaniards were cruel and avaricious while others were 
not. Quesada himself appears to have been exceptionally 
humane. He tortured one unhappy chief to death in a vain 
attempt to induce him to reveal the gold belonging to his tribe, 
but this, the biographer assures us, was Quesada’s only lapse 
into barbarity, and it is fair to add that the Council of tho 
Indies tried and punished him for the crime. Quesada was 
refused the governorship of the new colony, but years later, 
when he was nearly seventy, he was given leave to head an 
expedition to the Upper Orinoco and to occupy a large stretch 
of land in that district. The expedition was an utter failure ; 
after three years of wandering on the plains, covered with grass 
that rose above a man’s head, Quesada struggled back to Bogota 
with twenty-five men out of a force of four hundred. His 
last exploit, at the age of seventy-seven, was to repress an 
Indian rising which threatened the destruction of the colony. 
The old man, carried in a litter by his Indian servants, proved 
invincible. He died at Mariquita in 1579. He was then 
eighty years of age. Pizarro was nearly seventy when he 
was murdered; Cortes at his death was sixty-two. While 
it cannot be said that New Granada had proved as rich as 
either Mexico or Peru, it has been in some ways a more successful 
Spanish colony than either of the larger countries because it 
is healthier and more remote from the world. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s fascinating narrative, however, shows that Quesada, 
in personal bravery and in the arts of managing men, was not 
inferior to his more famous countrymen. As a true story of 
adventure the book is much to be commended. 








FICTION. 
—p——— 
THIS FREEDOM.* 
A GIRL grows up in the straitened household of a country parson, 
where everything is sacrificed to the interests and caprices of 
not very agreeable male beings—the father and the two brothers. 
She passes to a boarding-school in London, and her life there, 
varied by visits to the house of a prosperous aunt, confirms her 
in her conviction that the world is too much ordered for the 
sake of one sex. She discovers an aptitude for business, obtains 
work in which she is highly successful, and then, when she has 
laid the foundation of an independent career, falls in love. 
Her feeling about men had never been sex antagonism, but a 
revolt against their social oligarchy, and she is most deeply in 
love with Harry Occleve. But love does not change her philo- 
sophy of life; she will not sink to the ordinary housewife ; 
marriage and maternity are not incompatible with a businesg 
career for a wife; the other view is only a relic of the old mas: 
culine monopoly. “They say @ woman marries for a home, 
Wrong, wrong. It’s man who marries for @ home: . « « é 
Look at little boys playing—it’s caves and tents and wigwamsa 
they delight to play at. . . . Girls don’t play at that; 
they play at shops and being grown up, at nursing dolls and not 
themselves being nursed.” So while she deeply loves husband 
and children and organizes her home life as skilfully as her 
business, she stands a little aloof from family duties. ‘The most 








* This Freedom, By A. 3. M, Hutchinson, Loudon: Hodder and Stoughton, 
[7s. Gd.J 
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modern type of governess is engaged for the children, and in 
spite of her affection for them she does not regard them as & 
more intimate and urgent responsibility than, say, a branch 
of her bank. The result is that they grow up in a world of their 
own, and one tragedy after another falls upon them, till the book 
closes with a stricken mother shaken out of all her creeds and 
lavishing upon the child of a wastrel son the hungry personal 
care which she had denied to her own. 

This seems to be the theme of Mr. Hutchinson’s new novel, 
and it needs to be carefully stated, for it is casily misunderstood. 
As such, it is a legitimate thesis, a genuine problem ; so would 
be the converse—the tale of a woman who thought of nothing 
but her family and saw every member of it go to the devil; in 
both cases success depends upon the method of treatment. 
Mr. Hutchinson has the courage and intelligence to be a moralist. 
He realizes that the conflict which makes drama is in the last 
resort @ moral conflict. There is nothing in his subject to 
prevent the book being a great novel. 

Much of it is very well done—the childish imaginings of 
Rosalie, for example, the whole episode of Mr. Simcox and the 
insurance business, a dozen of the minor characters like the 
people at the boarding-house, Mrs. Ryke Pounce, Miss Keggs, 
and Miss Prescott. There is power, too, in the handling of the 
wretched Hugo. But to the present writer the last third of 
the book is a pure fairy tale. There is nothing inevitable in the 
deluge of tragedies, and though as a moralist he may approve, 
as an ordinary human being he is not convinced. Rosalie’s 
egotism might conceivably have produced such dire results, but 
we are not shown that it must, and as one catastrophe succeeds 
another the effect, in spite of the author’s earnestness, is so 
fantastic as to be almost comic. It is a fairy-tale dénowement, 
where consequences do not follow causes. 

Mr. Hutchinson has honourably won a world-wide public, 
and his new book makes one speculate about the reasons of a 
great popularity. Good literature may or may not be popular, 
but some of the best books are tLe most widely read, and there 
must be certain indisputable and fundamental merits in a writer 
who can cast a spell over vast masses of men. Precision and 
beauty of style, profundity of thought, an austere logic in the 
development of character are not essential. But there issomething 
common, say, to Dickens and Victor Hugo which is not found 
in Flaubert and Henry James, and that something is a merit. 
In a passage in his Journal Sir Walter Scott wrote: “TI am 
sensible that if there be anything good about my poetry, or 
prose either, it is a hurried frankness of composition which 
pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and active 
disposition. I have been no sigher in shades.” “A hurried 
frankness of composition ’’—what is that but gusto, which is 
the passport to the plain man’s affections ? It is most obvious, 
of course, in the romance of adventure, but it will be found in all 
novels which make a universal appeal ; the author clutches the 
reader by the arm and hurries him along, treats him like a friend, 
establishes a mutual confidence. Inform gusto with a moral 
purpose, and you get what for want of a better word we may 
call “ unction.” It is not a quality to be despised. It is apt, 
indeed, to be fatal to careful architecture, it usually involves 
bad lapses of style and much misty, excited, spasmodic psy- 
chology, and the lack of any spiritual askesis leads to strained 
situations and mechanical solutions. But for all that it is a 
priceless quality, for it reproduces as no bloodless analysis can 
something of the speed and passion of real life. David Copper- 
field and Les Misérables have an infinity of faults, but they 
rank by universal consent among the great novels of the world. 

Mr. Hutchinson has the quality. He has many others, for 
the author of the first half of The Clean Heart has notable gifts 
of humour and insight, and the man who wrote a story which 
appeared a few months ago in Blackwood has a great power 
of tragic narrative. But it is his unction which has won him 
his millions of readers. If he will permit us, we would make 
two suggestions. A book written too patently to expound a 
thesis is a dangerous experiment for a writer of his type. His 
power is narrowed down to a single purpose and by its success 
he stands or falls. There have been many good novels and a 
few great novels with a central theme more unconvincing than 
that of This Freedom, but they have been saved by the ex- 
cellence of their “ side-shows.” Mr. Hutchinson is an adept at 
side-shows, but in this case he has denied himself and stressed 
a single theme, with the result that his most conspicuous talents 
are not given full play. The second suggestion is that unction 
carries with i’ certain perils which he docs not always escape. 


‘developed only the bad side of his nature. 





He apostrophizes his characters too often, and descants on them 
and fondles them till he slips sometimes into a manner which can 
only be called kittenish. Also the drama is not heightened by 
writing “ Strike on” in a paragraph by itself at the end of each 
phase of catastrophe like a legend in a moving picture. These 
things read as if he were caricaturing himself. 





The Grays. By Charlotte Bacon. (Jonathan Cape, 
7s. 6d. net.)—If, as the title-page seems to indicate, this book 
is a first novel, it is a very promising piece of work. Its faults 
are the faults of youth—for the author takes life with almost 
pompous seriousness. Also, she seems to have extremely little 
sense of humour. On the other hand, her character drawing is 
very clearly defined, though it may be said that she makes 
the principal character, Hewan Gray, unnecessarily disagree- 
able at the end of the book. It does not seem likely that even 
under the influence of a very unpleasant friend he would have 
It is, moreover, 
also unbelievable that he would tell his fiancée on the eve of 
their wedding: “I’m afraid I'm one of the unsatisfactory 
people for whom the thing attained loses its value. . . . I 
had to tell you . . .; you must know everything.” This is 
said after great opposition to the engagement has been over- 
borne by the young people’s deep love for each other. The 
author gives us a detailed analysis of all the characters of the 
drama. The book is long and carefully planned, and the actual 
writing has had more attention bestowed upon it than is usual 
with the hasty productions of the day. 





OrneR Novets.—Daughters of Hecuba. By Clara Viebig, 
translated by Anna Barwell. (George Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.)—As its title conveys, this is a war novel about 
the sorrows and sufferings of German women in war time. Its 
main interest for the English reader is the picture it gives of 
life in a Berlin suburb from 1914 to 1918. The obvious sin- 
cerity and true pathos of the book will awaken the sympathy of 
understanding in many hearts. Brass. By Charles G. 
Norris. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is much that iz 
classical about the form of this American “ novel of marriage,” 
but everything that is modern about the dramatis personae and 
the setting. In the course of its four hundred odd pages, which 
are devoted to the history of one generation of the Baldwin 
family, all the problems of the married state are encountered and 
the difficulties and dangers of divorce laid bare. The book is a 
very human document and points, moreover, a sound moral. 
Savages. By Gordon Ray Young. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—An exciting story of lawless adventures in the South 
Seas, involving a chase after two criminals and an execution of 
impromptu justice. The Measure of Youth. By Emmeline 
Morrison. (John Long. 7s. net.)—The award of £500 for the 
author's first novel, Good Grain, has had the unfortunate result 
that Mrs. Morrison has perpetrated a second novel. That her 
second book, if not worse than her first, shows as great an in- 
eptitude for literature as its predecessor is certain. Cheap 
melodrama is the phrase that best describes The Measure of 
Youth, and we think it is not going too far to say that so much 
bad English, slipshod thinking, triteness of expression and 
obviousness of invention are seldom confined between the two 
boards of a single novel. 

















POETS AND POETRY. 





BY-WAYS ROUND HELICON.* 
Mr. Ioto Writtams’s By-Ways Round Helicon is the offspring 
of an agreeable erudition. It is an anthology with a running 
commentary, and concerns itself only with eighteenth-century 
poets. Mr. Williams wiil have none of your Popes and 
Drydens and Grays, for with their works we all think 
ourselves familiar :— 

“ Fishing for tiddlers is a time-honoured and absorbing sport, 
and I have deliberately excluded from the scope of this little 
anthology (or whatever it may be) any poet with pretensions 
to greatness.” 

Not that he has kept very strictly to this plan, for we can 
hardly call Somerville a “ tiddler,” and certainly Mr. Williams 
has rescued him from no oblivion. And yet, though we may 
approach this chapter with a certain fecling of superiority 





* By-Ways Round Helicon. By Iolo A. Williams. London: Heinemann, 
[7s. 6d.} 
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(“It is no good his thinking he can introduce Somerville to 


me!”’), yet, for all our arrogance, he can tell us something 
fresh, if not about Zhe Chase, at least about its author. He 
quotes a most amusing letter of Shenstone’s :— 

“Our old friend Somerville is dead. I did not imagine I 

could have been so sorry as I find myself on this occasion. 
I can now excuse all his foibles. Alas! that a man of such 
high spirits, conscious of having generally pleased the world, 
should be plagued and harassed by wretches that are low in 
every sense ; to be forced to drink himself into pain of the bedy 
in order to get rid of the pains of the mind.” 
They were financial “ pains’? and produced a misery of which 
Shenstone says he can well conceive, for he confesses himself 
his equal “in point of economy,” as his correspondent 
“kindly hinted to me at 12 o’clock at the ‘ Feathers.’ ” 

It is delightful to come across Charlotte Smith again, and 
a propos of a sonnet of hers to the Earl of Egremont, Mr. Williams 
tells a ridiculous but agreeable ancedote :— 

“°Tis not thy splendid domes, where science loves 
To touch the canvas, and the bust to raise ; 
Thy rich domains, fair fields, and spreading groves ; 
*Tis not all these the Muse delights to praise !”’ 

“T remember - I may for an instant digress) that when, 

as a very small boy, I first read Gray’s ‘Elegy’ (my ordinary 
reading at that timo being chiefly comic papers) I could only 
imagine that his ‘animated bust’ was some obscure reference 
to the glories of bank holiday.” 
But why is Anna Seward not included ? And where are the 
poems of Pitt, of whom his epitaph makes the immortal remark 
that he was noted “for his candour and primitive simplicity 
of manners ”’ ? 

However, though—as every caviller will point out to him— 
Mr. Williams has made a few omissions, he should really be 
thanked for the agreeable and almost inaccessible matter that 
he has in so pleasant a manner placed before his readers. 

He has been particularly happy in his resuscitation of humor- 
ous verse. As an example of this, we may give the delightful 
piece which he quotes among graver verse from Duck—one of 
the first of the “labourer ’’ poets whom the eighteenth century 
was so fond of discovering. It is an imitation, he tells us, of 
v poem of Prior’s :— 

‘“*Dear Madam, did you never gaze 
Thro’ Optic-glass on rotten Cheese ? 
There, Madam, did you ne’er perceiv 
A crowd of dwarfish Creatures live ? 
The little Things, elate with Pride, 
Strut to and fro, from Side to Side: 
In tiny Pomp, and pertly vain, 
Lords of their pleasing Orb, they reign ; 
And, fill’d with harden’d Curds and Cream, 
Think the whole Dairy made for them. 


So Men, conceited Lords of all, 

Walk proudly o’er this pendent Ball, 

Fond of their little Spot below, 

Nor greater Beings care to know ; 

But think those Worlds, which deck the Skies, 
Were only form’d to please their Eyes.” 

The plan of the book has been executed with skill and a 
light touch. By-Ways Round Helicon is one of the least 
fatiguing and most agreeable books it is possible to imagine. 
We are always given just as much gossip as we want, and just 
the parallel passages which will set off the often modest merits 
of the author in question. There is an introduction by Mr. 
Squire, which is just and penetrating. The volume would be 
a charming holiday companion. 

A. WitttaMs-E Lis. 


OrnerR Portry.—Renascence. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
(New York: Mitchell Kennerley.) Second April. (Same 
author and publisher. $2.00.)—Miss Millay writes with a sim- 
plicity worthy of the great tradition she follows. She is not 
& progressive, but it is not, unsafe to prophesy that her future 
work will form a by no means negligible backwater in American 
Her lyrics, slight as they are, have the true ring, 
and she has written some admirable sonnets. Renascence 
is her best known volume. Poems in Dialect. By R. R. C. 
Gregory. (Somerset Folk Press, 16 Harpur Street, W.C. 1. 
2s, 2d., with postage.)}—Mr. Gregory has all the naiveté and shy 
humour of a Somerset man. Though never attaining to Barnes’ 
Virgilian pathos, Mr. Gregory’s verse has often a music which 
bears comparison with the Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialect. 
Verses. By William C. Braithwaite. (The Swarthmore Press. 
5s. net.)—Some humorous verse with a flavour of Andrew Lang 
and a few serious poems call for attention in this posthumous 
volume, 


poetry. 
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The Western Question in Turkey and Greece. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. (Constable. 18s. net.}—Professor Toynbee is con- 
vinced that the Turks and Greeks have both suffered from 
contact with Western civilization and that they must come to 
an understanding with one another. He elaborates this argu- 
ment and denounces the Western Powers in set terms for their 
errors and delays in the Near East. He describes his experiences 
during a recent tour in Anatolia, gives some account of last 
year’s campaign, and relates at length the sufferings of Moslem 
peasants at the hands of the Greck troops. Professor Toynbee’s 
indignation is doubtless justifiable, but when we remember that 
the Greek peasantry have been murdered, not in tens or hun- 
dreds, but in tens of thousands, by the Turkish Nationalists, 
we cannot help feeling that the Grecks had some provocation. 
Moreover, as Professor Toynbee admits, some at least of the 
Greek officers held responsible for acts of cruelty have been 
punished, whereas the massacres of Greeks were ordered and 
carried out by the Government at Angora. Professor Toynbee 
does his best to show that the Turk is really a good fellow and 
on much the same level as the Greek. Yet the contrast between 
Greece and Turkey—the one a civilized and orderly country, 
the other a primitie and barbarous land—is not to be explained 
away. Greece in less than a century has assimilated Western 
civilization, but the Turk has learned nothing at all. 

Vijaya Dharma Suri, his Life and Work. By A. J. Sunavala. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)—This short biography 
of the learned and pious Indian monk who has brought about a 
revival among the Jains is curiously interesting. The Jains 
are a very ancient religious body, possibly as old as the Buddhists. 
They number cnly 1,250,000, out of the 315,000,000 people in 
India, but they have retained their separate identity through 
the ages. Vijaya Dharma Suri, who was born in 1868 in 
Kathiawar, has put new life into his community both by his 
missionary tours and by his educational work. The biographer 
insists that Jainism is not hostile to other creeds. It places 
non-killing (Ahimsa) first of its five cardinal precepts; the 
others are truthfulness, non-stealing, celibacy and freedom 
from greed. 


The Language of Anatomy. By William Cuthbert Morton. 
Edited with an introduction by Robert Bridges, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
S.P.E. Tract No. IX. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Scientific nomenclature lies outside the province of common 
speech, and it will perhaps be regretted that the Society for 
Pure English has turned its attention even temporarily from the 
defects of our everyday vocabulary to the problem of ana- 
tomical terminology. In the ‘nineties Germany and Austria 
adopted a Latin terminology which, although banned by the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, has since been widely 
accepted by anatomists. Mr. Bridges, while crediting the 
Austro-German terminology with reducing the number of 
terms current in those countries from 30,000 to 5,000, criticizes 
it severely. He would Anglicize anatomical nomenclature. Our 
scientists write and speak in English, and they should use English 
terms whenever these are suitable. When Latin or Greek terms 
are used, they are preferable in an English form—on this point 
Mr. Bridges makes many excellent suggestions. Again, it is 
inconvenient to have two names for the same structure, though 
they will often be found in text-books. For instance, a boat- 
shaped bone is called the scaphoid or the navicular. Obviously 
this is unnecessary, and it is quite reasonable to suggest that 
the bone should be called cither the scapha or the navicle, each 
meaning boat. The tract concludes with a note on “The 
Poverty of English Accideuce” and some miscellaneous corre- 
spondence, including a classification by Mr. H. W. Fowler of 
the right and wrong uses of respective and respectively, “ words 
seldom needed, but which a pretentious writer will drag in at 
every opportunity for the air of thoroughness and precision 
they are supposed to give to a sentence.” 








The Biology of the Sea-shore. By F. W. Flattely and C. L, 
Walton. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s. net.)—Sober holiday- 
makers who take this ably written and well illustrated book 
with them to the sea will find that it reveals a new world teeming 
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with life on the sand and rocks. The authors deal systematically 
with the main biological problems of the sea-shore, such as the 
incessant change that is going on, the continual warfare between 
animals, their movements, their respiratory methods and, to 
conclude, the economic aspects of the shore. We must be 
content to recommend the book as a competent treatise on an 
interesting subject. 


The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has printed, 
under the title of The Eggs of British Wild Birds and the Collector, 
some correspondence arising out of a recent speech in which 
Lord Buxton commented on the large numbers of wild birds’ 
eggs exhibited at an Oological Club dinner. It is made clear 
that most of the eggs—of the Red-backed Shrike and the Fly- 
catchers—had been collected over a long period, and that both 
the Qological Club and the British Ornithologists’ Union, of 
which the Club forms a part, strongly deprecate the action 
of any member who disregards the Acts for the protection of 
wild birds. ‘ 


Mystics and Heretics in Italy. By Emile Gebhart. (Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—The two most important works 
of Emile Gebhart are Les Origines de la Renaissance en Italie, 
published in 1879, and L’ Italie Mystique, which appeared eleven 
years later. Of this last the present book is a translation. It 
was a work well worth doing, for L’ Italie Mystique is a delightful 
book. It covers a period extending from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century and includes character-studies of great 
personalities such as Arnold of Brescia, Joachim of Flora, the 
Emperor Frederick If. (grandson of Barbarossa), St. Francis of 
Assisi, and Dante. Gebhart’s method of reconstructing history 
is vivid and sympathetic; the chapter on Francis of Assisi is 
a good instance of it. By a careful selection and arrangement 
of historical facts and traditional anecdotes in which visions 
and miracles are included without comment as appropriate 
poetic elements he evokes a convincing and charming personality. 
The method, in fact, is as a whole synthetic rather than analytic, 
artistic rather than scientific ; though the analytical and scien- 
tific have, of course, a certain function in it. The translation 
is excellently done by Professor Edward Hulme, who has prefaced 
it with a brief account of Gebhart and his work and concluded it 
with a bibliography of all Gebhart’s work which has appeared 
in book form. 





Copyright Condensed and Explained. By Lewis C. Russell. 
(Jarrold. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Russell has attempted too much 
in trying to explain the law of copyright in sixty pages of large 
type. The Act of 1911, like most consolidating measures, has 
left the law rather more obscure than it was before, notably the 
provision in regard to the last twenty-five years of a dead author’s 
copyright, which the courts will have to elucidate hereafter. 
Mr. Russell's little book indicates some of the difficulties and 
gives an outline of the subject. 


Verbal Scholarship and the Growth of Some Abstract Terms. 
By A. C. Pearson. (Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net.)—The new Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge devoted his inaugural lecture 
to a defence of pure scholarship with special reference to the 
abstract terms that took on a more definite meaning as Greek 
philosophy developed and changed. As the archaeologists 
have long held up the grammarians to contempt, this temperate 
and reasoned reply is opportune. Professor Pearson reminds 
us that certain English words, like “respectable” and “ disgust- 
ing,” have lost the connotation that they had in Jane Austen’s 
day. If English words can change their meaning in a century, 
it may be inferred that the terms used in the keenly intellectual 
atmosphere of Greece between the time of Homer and that of 
Aristotle were not fossilized, especially as the language was 
rapidly progressing. The author gives some _ illustrative 
examples, of high importance for the history of Greek thought. 
He might, of course, have retorted on the archaeologists by 
reminding them that the great Galatian controversy, waged 
so stoutly by Professor Ramsay and others, turned largely on 
the significance of the definite article in later Greek, which the 
grammarians were best qualified to explain. 


The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, which 
has developed into a learned periodical of great interest and 
value, contains in its July issue (Longmans, 2s. net) the hitherto 
unpublished text of eleven letters written by the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, while a captive under the Commonwealth, to Richard 





Baxter. Those who think of Lauderdale as the peculiarly 
unscrupulous Minister of Charles IT. in Scotland will be surprised 
to find that these letters are mainly disquisitions on theological] 
controversies; Baxter was kind to the dejected prisoner, and 
Lauderdale was evidently grateful. Professor Conway’s “ Por- 
trait of a Roman Gentleman ’”—the character of Scipio Africanus 
as sketched by Livy and by Polybius—is an admirable essay, 
The Library recently offered to house the family archives of 
landowners who had parted with their estates or had other reasong 
for desiring to put their deeds in safe keeping. Two such collec- 
tions of old charters and rolls have already been received and 
will be available for purposes of study, instead of lying forgotten 
in lawyers’ offices. 





A History of English Law. By W. 8. Holdsworth. Vol. I. 
(Methuen. 25s. net.)—Professor Holdsworth has rewritten his 
well known and valuable history of English law to 1485, in 
three volumes, and is continuing the work to 1700 in four more 
volumes. Tho first volume, a history of the judicial system 
to the reforms of 1874, has just appeared. It is admirably 
planned and contains a mass of important and curious detail 
regarding the courts both great and small. We may draw 
attention to the account of the legal offices which Bentham and 
other pertinacious economists denounced as useless after 
Waterloo. A jungle of vested interests had grown up under 
cover of the mediaeval theory that a man’s office was his freehold, 
which Magna Charta guaranteed to him. Thus it came about 
that the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Justices and other high 
functionaries had offices to give or sell. There was a delightful 
official of the King’s Bench, the “ Filazer, Exigenter, and 
Clerk of the Outlawries,’ whose average income was 
£5,104 16s. 9d., and who had the work, whatever it was, done 
by deputies who received £567 5s. The Chief Clerk did even 
better, taking £6,280 18s. 6d. and paying his deputy only £200. 
These and other handsome sinecures were abolished by an Act 
of 1837. Professor Holdsworth has much to say of the costliness 
of proceedings in the old courts. In the seventeenth century, 
for example, the son of a Chief Justice spent £200 in recover- 
ing a debt of £4. But, after all the reforms, litigation is not 
yet cheap. 


Overseas Visitors’ Guide to London and the British Isles. By 
Alwyn Pride. (Forster Groom. ls. 6d.)—This spirited little 
guide does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it should be very 
helpful to visitors from overseas who want to see as much as 
possible of London and to have a few hints as to country tours. 
It is pleasantly written and, within its limits, it is trustworthy. 
The mysteries of London’s transit system are explained, and 
there are hints about shopping. The book is well illustrated. 


Question Time in Hyde Park. By the Rev. Clement F. Rogers. 
Series IV. (S.P.C.K. 9d. net.)—Professor Rogers not only 
teaches theological students at King’s College but also expounds 
Christianity to the crowd in Hyde Park. We are glad to 
receive another of the little books in which he records some of 
the questions hurled at him by sceptics or by Roman Catholics, 
with his answers and confirmatory illustrations drawn from 
many sources. This fourth series deals with Christianity in 
history, in three sections relating to toleration in general, to 
the Reformation and to the Church of to-day. Many people 
who do not frequent Hyde Park on Sundays will be glad to 
read this wise and kindly pamphlet. The value of Professor 
Rogers’s voluntary labours is incalculable. We wish that there 
were many learned and devout men like him who would go 
into the streets and parks and expound the Christian religion. 





Storm and Sunshine in South Africa. By A. Theodore 
Wirgman. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Archdeacon 
of Port Elizabeth left these unpretentious memoirs of a long 
and useful career in South Africa. He went to Port Elizabeth 
as Rector in 1875 and died there in 1917. He knew all the 
leading figures in politics, especially Mr. Rhodes and President 
Kruger, and he took an active interest in the affairs of the Church 
of England in South Africa. His comments on the Colenso 
case are worth reading; it was, he says, mishandled hcre, 
not in the colony. He tells some amusing stories of Kruger, 
who actually sent him £5 towards the restoration of his church, 
though Kruger’s sect, the Doppers, professed to regard the 
Anglican Church as “ Romish.” 
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PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Allcut (E. A.)and C. J. King, Engineering Inspection ...... (Routledge) net 15/0 


Arderne (Master John), Surgeon of Newark, De Arte Phisicali et De on 





of, dnded 1412, FO BVO. 2.0 cgcccccecccccccesecececccssocess (Bale) net 10/6 
Barns (T. A.), =a Wonderls and of the Eastern Congo, 4to .. —— net 31/6 
Blacker (J. F.), The A.B.C. of Indian Art, 8vo ...........4. (3. Paul) net 15/0 
Bruce (Hi. A.), Seli- Development, cr 8vO......... .(Funk & Wagnalls) net 7/6 
Cyclopaedia of Farm Animals, ed. by L. H. Bailey, 4to..(Macmillan) net 25/0 
Cyclopaedia of Farm Crops, ed. by L. H. Bailey, 4to...... (Macmillan) net 25/0 
Doyle (A. C.), The Coming of Fairies, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Dubols (Dr P.), Education of Self, cr 8vo........ (Funk & Wagnalls) net 7/6 
Dunbabin (T. ), The Making of Australasia, vo nied (Black) net 10/6 


Endocrinology and Metabolism, ed. by L. F. Barker, 4 vois (Appleton) ned £12 
Essays by Divers Hands; Being the Transactions of the Royal Society 

of Literature of the United Kingdom, New Series, Vol. IT., ed. by W. R. 

BG BIO. nc 08460050006 95400s 0s Ese se ROs (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/0 
Fernald (J. C.), Connectives of English Speech, cr 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) net 8/6 
Fitzpatrick (B.), Ireland and the Making of Britain (Funk & Wagnalls) net 20/0 
Gay (J.), Trivia; or, the Art of Walking the Streets of London, 4to, limited 

ee Ee OE PE IE (O'Connor) net 42/0 
Gebhart (E.), Mystics and Heretics in —_ at tho End of the Middle 

DatR, BVO 00.0/0:0:0.0.0:0:0.00.0060.00.0000000800000059 000804 (G. -_— net 12/6 
Haldane (J. 8.), Respiration, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Heanley (Rev. ht. M.), The History of Weyhill, Hants, and its Ancient Fair, 











DR a6 ccckbasdven aks Gabakeahideeadsaaenen (Warren & Sons) net 10/0 
Kelso (W. W.), Sanitation in Paisley, 8vo. .......... (Alex. Gardner) net 10/0 
Lynd (R.), Books and Authors, cr 8vo.......... (Cobden-Sanderson) net 7/6 
Lynd (R.), The Sporting Life and Other Trifles, cr 8vo (Grant Richards) net 7/6 
Machen (A.), Far Off Things, 8vo, bds............+ceeeees- (Secker) net 31/6 
Modern British Sculpture, roy “on eta pes (Academy Architecture) net 7/6 
North-E Tt France, ed. by F. Muirhead and M. Monmarche (“ Blue 

ee"), BORD 60.06.0626 .0b04660400004400400 508000 (Macmillan) net 10/0 


or Ts Mt Proceedings Sixteenth Annual Meeting American Sociological 
Socicty, Held at Pittsburgh P.A., December 27-30, 1921, roy 8vo, swd. 
(C. ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 11/0 
Pound (R.), An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Sgr ' L.), Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests, 8vo(Harrap) net 7/6 
va (C.), — Basidiomycetae (A Handbook to the Larger British 
Reus, 8 PITTI TT ee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30/0 
Robb (J. F. “patent Essentials, 8v0.. .. 2. 000000 (F unk & Wagnalls) net 25/0 
Schucking (L. L.), Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays (Harrap) net 10/6 
Sherrill (C. H.), Prime Ministers and Presidents, 8vo .. (G. H. Doran) net 12/6 
Simmons (H. E.), Rubber Manufacture, 4to........ (Library Press) net 25/0 
Towns (C. B.), Habits that Handicap, cr 8vo....(Funk & Wagnalls) net 7/6 
Vassal (G. M.), In and Around Yunnan Fou, 8vo .. .... (Heinemann) net 10/6 
Verrill (A. H.), Radio for Amateurs, cr 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Woolsey (T. S.), American Forest Regulation, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 18/0 








TILO -LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE a LY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid, REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


RENOVATIONS 


Furniture & ‘Decorations. 
Cleaning of Curtains, Bedding, Carpets. 


Story & Co., Ltd., estimate free. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGM ST., W. 1. 











SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzo! 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD.,. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. I. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, cimitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





— 


FOR A FIRST NOVEL. This wasthesum awarded 

Emmeline Morrison for her novel, “‘ Good Grain ”’ (8s. 6d. net), in 

the recent John Lens £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. |“ Good 
Grain "’ was one of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline Morrison has just 
published her second novel, entitled “‘ The Measure of Youth *’ (7s. net), and ita 
reception has been such as to indicate it will prove as successful as her first.— 
JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Publishers, 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
Kindly write for List of New Library Novels. 








PARTNERSHIPS, INVESTMENTS, &c. 
(pra GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A brochure 


issued by the Union Government states: “ From ten acres of land a 
yearly gross return of from £2,000 to £3,000 has been taken. Probably three- 
quarters of that was profit.’’ And further states: “ Orange growing is one of 
the best paying undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who 
= in now will have seized an opportunity which does not often present itself.” 

F. E, Kanthack, C.M.G., late Director of Irrigation for the Union, reports 
that the ZEBEDIELA ORANGE SCHEME of the AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, 
LTD., is “ one to which I cannot take any exception whatever on engineering or 
horticultural grounds.” The life at Zebediela is described as delightful by the 
ex-officers and their families who reside in the picturesque township, situated 
at an altitude of 4,000 ft., overlooking the orchards. Congenial society, shooting, 
boating, fishing, tennis, cricket; no pioneering. Plentiful and inexpensive 
native labour obtainable for field and house work. Married people can live 
comfortably on £150 to £200 per annum. Taxation negligible. Write at once 
for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure ten acres, ensuring a 
nett income of not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350, to 
AFRICAN RE oe , es LTD. (Subscribed Capital £400,000), 36k New 
Broad Street, E.C. 2 


—— ———— = 


TO LET, &c. 


UILDFORD (30 miles from Waterloo, a few minutes from 
London Road Station, in ‘avourite residential district)—FOR SALE or 
TO BE LET on Lease, well-built RESIDENCE, standing in 3 acres of beautifully- 
timbered and secluded gardens and grounds, with tennis lawn, 3 large reception 
rooms, convenient kitchen quarters, 11 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom; 
garage and stabling; water and gas, main drainage; premises suitable for a 
school, boarding-house or private hotel.—Apply by letter to C. T. EDGE,Vernon 
House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 








—= 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| F ae ROUNDHAY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

Applications are invited for the Head-Mastership of the new Roundha 
High School for boys (temporary home Potternewton Mansion), to be opene 
at Christmas. Candidates must be Honours graduates of a British University, 
Commencing salary £600 per annum. Particulars of the appointment, and 
forms of application, which should be returned not later than Tuesday, Sept- 
ember 12th, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Education Department, JAMES GRAHAM, 

Leeds. Director of Education. 


w. JINTMENT.—Warden of Churck Hostel, Bangor, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, to exercise Pastoral Care over Students, and 
qualified to lecture in Theology. Stipend £600 and house.—Applications, with 
a to be sent to THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES, ‘The Palace, 
. Asaph, N. Wales, before September Ist. 
JNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 








The University Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of 
English Language and Literature, at a salary of £1,000 a year. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds, who will receive 
ap »plic: itions 3 up to the 15th Septe amber. 


ECR Z9ETARY of CHARITABLE SOCIE1 Y, LONDON, 
anxious to reduce expenses, willing to undertake additional employment. 
Writer, speaker, enthusiast in all benevolent work.—Box 1122, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


( ‘(AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 
/ country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 
ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well-known 
commercial magnate. Knowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 
and German, Married; two children. Highest references.— Box 1123, the 
Spectator, 13 York Strect, London, W.C. 





















WANTED, by a Public School man, aged 26, bachelor, 

PARTNERSHIP in HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Capital up to £4,000. No agents.—Address in confidence, Box 205, ¢.o, 
SMITH’S, 10 High Holborn, Ww c i. 


————— SEE ae — == =» 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
| ddd adeatal OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES, 


SCIENCE.—Subjects: Mz athematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining 
(Coal, Me tal, Petroleum), Bio-Che mistry of Fermentation. 

ARTS.—Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Philosophy, His tory, Music. 

MEDICINE.—All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and 
Dentistry. 

COMMERCE.—Subjects leading to | Degre es in Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING “FOR “‘TEACHERS—DEPARTMENT OP 
SOCIAL STUDY—DEPARTMENT OF MALTING AND LBREWLNG. 


THE SESSION, 1922-23, COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 2np, 1922. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


In the Medical Schoo! Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univer- 
sities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Dogree. 

Separate Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholar 
ships are published as follows :— 

1. Faculty of Science, 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 
4. Faculty of Commerce 
. Department of Social "Study. 
6. Department of Biology and Chomistey of Fermentation. 
Exhibitions, Schol irships, & 


=o 





TOTAL FUNDS . 


£26,660,665. 


And will be scnt on application to the i EGISTRAR. 
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NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
CADEMICAL YEAR, 1922-2 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESD AY, 1ith OCTOBER, 
1922, and CLOSES on FRIDAY, 16th MARCH, 1923. The Autumn Diet of the 
Preliminary Examination will commence on "FRIDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER, 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 23rd APRIL, 1923, 
and CLOSES on FRIDAY, 29th JUNE, 1923. The Spring Diet of the Preliminary 
Examination will commence on FRIDAY, 9th MARCH, 1923. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
Ch.M.). They are conferred only after examination, and only on students of the 

Jniversity. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after examination on 
Graduates In Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. ‘The total 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees and fees for the degrees of 
M.B. and Ch.b., is usually about £247. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes, to the number of fifty and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are 
open to competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :—In all Faculties—Doctor 
of Philosophy. in Arts—Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Scienee— Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science, Agriculture, 
and Forestry). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of 
Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and 
Bachelor of Law (B.L.). In Commerce—Bachelor of Commerce. Diplomas in 
Agriculture and Forestry are also granted. 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary of the University. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 

THE WINTER SESSION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The HOSPITAL its the largest in England; 950 beds are in constant use. 
Last ycar the number of in-patients 18,770, out-patients 108,153, dental patients 
4,110, major operations 7,466. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. 

The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid te all students. 
a a FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 

csea 
APPOINTMENTS.—Over 160 appointments are made annually from students 
of the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Numerous scholarships and prizes are 
awarded annualiy, including four entrance seholarships. 

CLUBS’ UNION, Athletic ground of over 13 acres, students’ hostel, &c. 

Yor Prospectus and particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor William W right, 
M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, Mile End, E.1. 


“A NSTEY PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, irdington, 

Birmingheyn (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete 'Teacher’s Training 

in Swedish Educasional Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, ete. 











Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on eggtte ation. 








LING’ 8S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Sr BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish a 
assage, Anatemy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £16! per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information ey 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


n™ YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Offers a spectal three months’ course in Interior Architec- 


ture and Decoration, September 4th to December Ist. 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 


For information, call or write: 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 


(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start — enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit- -canning. Full 
theoretical instruction. ia or Prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 














(A ARDENING FOR LADIKS at Ileden College, Kingstone, 


nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
Individual consideration. Year be zins mid-September.— Apply PRINCIPALS. 





PFO Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Manage ment, Dairy 

Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teac hers. Lovely old manor 
house and anil - “Apply ners Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N. Devon. 
que et aaiaiaiia 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
5 FROROhS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Sracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress : Miss F. 


A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
{T. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
kK from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss [. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointme nt only. 


H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Privy ate Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele. : 


rue BEEHIV E, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
from sea. High-clase § “ for Girls, established 1876, 


M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 











“ Watford 616." 





In open position, 5 min. 
Definite Church 


teaching.—Apply PRINCIPA 





BHovss NEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. \ D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “* WENTW ORTH LODGE,” the Bourne. 
mouth residence of the Jate Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department, 
— prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,”” Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 








T UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KE NT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 


Principals {Mies VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL —_ ‘TION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES iY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


S DAUGHTERS. 











GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends ‘* THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 


thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. }. prospectus apply ply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


‘PRINCESS © HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, | 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and par School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. ish, Art; Music. Large grounds. Fees. £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


HE VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, 





W. 5. 





BASINGSTOKE.—Next 





Term begins September 26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
rYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
+ Reteaaatias SCHOOL, 


GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—Yor 


prospectus apply HEAD- “MISTRESS. 
\ “ILTON HOUSE, READING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL 8C HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Danghters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 








The Misses POCOCK, Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Princ Apals : 
St “ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rpuE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residonss (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, ©.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, X.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL M.A. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922. 


Comple te High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. I!ustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application te HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 
School of 150 boys offcring great advantages to University candidates. 

Close Scholarships to B.N.C., Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
Leaving Exhibitions. Boating, O.T.C., Rugby Football. Autumn Term begins 
September 18th. Entrance Exhibitions may also be awarded, and boys capable 
of going straight into Form VI. and taking an Advanced Course In Classics or 
Mathematics would be eligible.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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5 Oo M*S CARE E R. 


| gees 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to the Dean, A. E. WEBB-JOHNSO™, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
BERNERS STRUET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE 


ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School. 


THE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18t1. 
Applications must be received by SATURDAY, September 9th. 


Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000. 





OLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, 


DUBLIN, 


COLUMBA’S 


Ss" 7 idle De PB 


Public School. Sister Foundation of Radley College. 
VISITOR: HIS GRACE tho LORD PRIMATE of ALL IRELAND, 
Warprn: The Rev, C. Bb. ARMSTRONG, M.A., B.D. 
The College will (D.V.) reopen for the Autumn Term on 
MONDAY, September 18th. 
All boys must be in atiendance before 8.30 p.m. 


The College is beautifully situated on the Dublin mountains, 

The system of education is on Public School lines, with special preparation for 
the Universities and the Army. Fees: £100 perannum, Entrance Scholarships 
June, 

For particulars apply to 
THE REY. WARDEN. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

soys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Iicad-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 


THE 


Street, Ex lint burgh oe Se ae ew + 
FOREIGN. 
JENSIONNAT, VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 


for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 


Mdile. DE GIEL, — 
ENSIONN AT V ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUS ANNE. 
iin — school for Eider Girls, Sports. English references. —Principals ; 
es. GLAS. 


school 
Principal: 


Finishing 
Kugilsh r re ferences. 


WITZERLAND.—Beautiful health and pleasure resort. 
Large property. Tennis. Good centre for excursions. Also mountain 
chalet for winter sports. Terms from 8 ffs. Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, 
Hotel Pension, Ric *hemont, St. Lé gier-sur- Vevey. 
QWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
kK First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Eacort from London. —For prospectus, &e., write to to Principals, } Mmes. RUFER. 


\NGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on m the Riviera (Cannes), 

"4 would take several CHILDREN, 10 to 16 years, to reside with his family 
and attend excellent French school.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue du 
Bois- de-Boulogne, Paris. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near 

J Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring 
mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, ¢,o The Registrar, Joint 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Blo omsbury Street, W. C. 


ny) L O Cc UTIO N. Mr. CHARLES ‘SEY MOUI 
‘d gives Private Lessons In Public Speaking, Extempore Discourse, fae 
Production, Manner of Delivery, Reciting, English Pronunciation, Phonetic 3 and 
Articulation. Brochure forwarded.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.¢ 
TAM MERING. — Your 
J holidays or visit School, 
particulars, Mr. MIALL, 6 Norri 


Hyde 
s upple- 
Agency 




















son’s speech put right pare 
by the Public School Specialist.— Write for 
Street, Haymarket, London. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


 deeatha tect FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best School: 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
qhe Aen of the pupil, district — and rough idea of fees should be i? 
PATON, Lducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 





Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTL EY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive 
information of schools, a, a and 
x all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 
AREER S. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.' Weds ‘Phones—Maytair 1008 and 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTADLISUMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
ae in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WILATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


ae eoees 


sens 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
Rees MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Where criticism is required a small fee is 


Serials from about 80,000 words. 
23 Knightrider Street, 


charged. Authors’ MSs. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 
pee Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


I J EARN to write ARTICLES and STORIES; earn while 
4 learning. Uniquo Postal Course—How to Write, What to Write About, 
Where to Sell. Expert Guidance. Prospectus free. —REGENT INSTITUTB 
(Dept. 85B), 13 Victoria St., 8. W. 1. 





YPEWRATING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 
UTHORS’ MS. and SM ALL ART IC ‘LE S neatly and 
accurately typed personally, 1s. per thousand.—34 He athfield North, 
Twickenham, 

















TOURS, &c. 

AR MINNS’S TOURS. 

M _ TOURS 
Mr. A. L. MINNS, B.A, 


SPECIAL 
ART TOUR TO ITALY. 

Genoa, Pisa, Lucca, Rome, Assisi, Florence, Siena, Bologna, Ravenna, Venice, 
Padua, Milan, ete. Conducted by Mr, Stewart Dick, the well-known Artist and 
Lecturer in the National Gailery. 

September Ist.—25 Days, 40 guincas. 

17 Days (returning from Florence), 33 guineas. 
Last Tour to OBERAMMERGAU and CITIES OF BAVARIA, September Ist. 
Other Tours to ITALY, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, BELGIUM, ete. 


Write for programmes and particulars to:— 


Hollingbury House, 375 Ditchling Road, Brighton. 
— ——s 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
2 8 ©@6. w*D 


The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 


“ MURALINE.” 
packets. “‘ VITROLITE,’’ the Greenhouse Paint. 


shades in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full seacmnncil from W. C ARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 


IL: U MS. Finest ~— vung For. 24 Ibs. 
Carriage paid. Packages free. Cash with 
ST. ANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 





7s. Gd., 48 Tbs. 14s. 6d. 
order.—HUMPHREY & 





EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

seautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Wandkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
ips. scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry, 
Youghal, Co. Cork. 


—WE 
equal to new. 
—LONDON 


’Phone : 






modest 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, 
ON’T BUY 
OVERCOATS, 
list or send garn 
Batadle 97 ie Park Road, 


| RESIDENT P: ATIENTS.- ILLUST Ru ATE D Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c.. of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—-Town, 
—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 








oy “TURN ” SUITS, 

Write for descriptive 
TURNING CO, 

Dalston 1580. 


NEW Cc 1A OT HES 
COSTUMES, &c., 
ents for free estimate. 


price 
London, & 


(Dept. 





Country, Seaside 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). 
General Manager, Medical, &c., 





of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Ltd., St House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Stroect, 


} tgp INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 


Association, Ltd. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., 


. George's 








from £2 2a. 
London, W.1. 


Specimens sent free. 








RTIFICI AL TE ETH (OLD) BOU GHT. —Hlighest Valua 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth CT don Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. ou 
Gold, £2 oa Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offe not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Cld Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchoster. Estd, 1850, 
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irs is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Harmiess to domestic animals.—1ls. 6d., 28. 8d. or 5s. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 


next birthday respectively. 
Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholderg 





‘Covering the Brains’ f~ 


of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, “ The . 
Coming Revival of Trade.” f)} 
"Uy 
m Provident rN 


Secretary— 
United Ki 

itution 
196 Strand 


London WC.2. 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 


(ONQUISTADO 


PORT 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


54/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send %. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


arial ~~ GLOAG & SON, 
Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
t. 1800. 


(ONauisTAD0 









































PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN Oi CO.LTO., LONDON, S.w.t. 













= 





EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 





LARET, {HAUT ST. EMILION,  Superi gos 
. EI N, uperior 

CLAR {Dinner Claret, 1917... ee oe 24/- 

GRAVES. a orvapaaes ne ar 2 4)- 


POMMARD 1o16, Great bargain.. 
sCAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 
(A very superior growth .. oe 


HOCK, NIERSTELNER, Superior os . 
MOSELLE, ZELLER SCHWARZE KATZ 1ro19 


3O/- 
+ . aN 
CHAMPAGNE. { 2URMANN & FILS’ GOLDEN 4 - 


“v 


BURGUNDY. 
BURGUNDY. ! 


a 
r 


9) 
36/ 
| 
70) 


GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. - 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. 84/= 
PORT. FINERUBYTAWNY.. .. .. 49/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 42/= 
COGNAG, SUPERIOR FRENCH a .-150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMP: \GNE 
COGNAC. 


COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 poems old ; : 360/- 
invaluable in case of ilines 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small ontie 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great on 50/ = 


Write for “‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please cuote ™ S.” 


























cs 


By Appointment, 


N account of its low acidity, 

O Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider 

has earned the approval 

of the medical profession as an 

ideal drink for all occasions, 

especially in cases of gout and 
rheumatism. 


A little booklet, entitled “The Golden Wine 
of England,” will be sent free on request to 


H. P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 


























THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Makca Slsr, 1920), 





In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to tho SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
8.W.1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 








YHE LITERARY DIGEST ”"—the W ORLD’S GREATEST 

MAGAZINE OF NEWS. Keeps the Busy Worker pus on current 

events in Literature, Science, Radio, Invention, Education, Art, Music, the 

Stage, Politics, Commerce, etc.—Send a line TO- DAY to FUNK & WAGNALLS 

CO., Dept. B. 134 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4, for FRED SPECIMEN 
COPY. Just enclose three penny stamps to cover postage, 
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5/- 
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TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN “—" WOMEN vaneae 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast. 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five a? and the deficit on 
the year’s working was {110,00 
During the first six months of thie vear it hes received 


249,096 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 750,904 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
wi you be ** QNE IN A MILLION 7? tt 10, piease 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 

YHEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, Hon, Treas, GEORGE F. SHRE, M.A., Sec. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


THE BLIND 


HOW CAN YOU HELP THEM? 


BY SUPPORTING THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


5/- 











Chairman ‘ e ° » . Str WASHINGTON RANGER, D.C.L. 
Vice-Chairman ° ° ° . . Cart. E. B. B. Towsm, V.C. 
Hon. Treasurer ° e e ° ° e « G. F. Mowat? J.P. 
Secretary-General e ° e e e ° HENRY STAINSBY. 


The Institute’s activities include Relief of Blind Poor, Care of 
Blind Babies, Higher Education of Blind, Home Teaching of Blind, 
Employment of Blind Workers, Publication of Books and Music, 
Homes and Hostels for the Blind, General Welfare of Blind, 
Assistance to Local Institutions for the Blind. 

Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, National Institute 
for the Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country 
for a poor slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need 
of a change. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund are hoping to 
send away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 
better, by sending something to the EARL OF 
ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 


CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 





20,000 








to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
extra. One Copy of Official Programme 


Member’s Tickets, 
Reserved seats, 
lree. 

Platform Tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church 
Congress, Church House, St. James’s Street, Sheffield ; 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.1; or The Exhibition Offices, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2 

Att Orner Marrers, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Church House, St. James’s Street, Sheffield. 


us. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Vs HELDON & WESLEY, Ltd., have thelargest stock in the country of 
Books in all De mpetmene of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopenco each, post free, 


2.2 & 4 ARTHUR 8ST.,NEW OXFORD ST., LONDAN. W.O, 2 
Telephone; Gerrard 1412, 





j 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW NOVELS 


THE VEHEMENT 
FLAME 


By MARGARET DELAND 


“Love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave: the coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath 
a most vehement flame,” wrote Solomon in the old 
times, and this Margaret Deland has chosen as the 
theme of her powerful new novel—a book replete 
with passion, love and tenderness. She has handled 
a tremendous theme with great skill. 7s. 6d. net. 


ONE MAN IN HIS TIME 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. In this novel Miss Ellen 
Glasgow takes her readers again to her own Virginia 
where, despite changes, the spirit of romance has 
remained actual and picturesque. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HAUNTED SEVENTH 


By Maj.-Gen. C. ROSS. ‘A glorious mystery well 
worthy of the author of ‘ The Fly-By-Nights.’ Original 
in conception, and brilliantly worked out, this novel 
is just the thing for a long journey. It moves even 
faster than the Cornish Riviera express, so that you 
will reach Plymouth in half the scheduled time.’’— 
Dairy Express. 7s. 6d. net. 


DORMANT FIRES 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘ Perch of 
the Devil,’’ etc. ‘*‘ Told with all the skill that went 
to the making of such of her novels as ‘ Patience 
Sparhawk’ and ‘The Californians.’ ’’ — Dairy 
CHRONICLE. ‘‘A story of romantic passion, extra- 
ordinary ruin, and dramatic conflict. ...A powerful 
tale.’’—THE OUTLOOK. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


THE OVERSEAS VISITORS’ GUIDE 


To LONDON and the British Isles. 
1/6 should secure this Guide “ par excellence,” 


from all booksellers or 
FORSTER GROOM & CO., LTD., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 

















and — ary Londo 
Alwy a Baie, 


Visitors and Lovers of Historical 











The Great Liberal Progressive Paper | 


DAILY NEWS 


| 
| 




















THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
7 us a8 & revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vinoing.”—Medical Record. 


Prices 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Jandon. S.W. 1. 
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THERE CAN BE NO BETTER PRESENT TO A 
RELATION OR FRIEND THAN AN ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Ghe Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, &§ Art. 


EsraB.isHeD 1828, 





EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage 1d. 





T “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weekly 

review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 

circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 
Kingdom, the Empire, and America. 


The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events, 


The leading articles deal in an independent and _ uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 
long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for- the circulating libraries. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. £s d. 


For one year, including postage to any part of the United Kingdomor Abroad 2 3 4 





To the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPECTATOR” sent for 
one year to 


Name eee eeeeee eer eee e eee eeeeeeereereeeeeereereereeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
Address Cee eee eee eee eee Eee EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHH HEHEHE HHO HEHEHE HEE EEO EHD eeeseee ‘ 
eeereereeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee «se : 
“SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. ( 
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